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CHAPTER XI. 


Fy 


_— NOT OF GOLD BUT OF GOLD COMMISSIONERS. 


; 


Jad the body of the police who captured the 

© Mormon saints, the Biessed Ben and Holy 
» not been numerous and strong, there might 
fave been mischief ; for many a hand was laid on 
ong Knife and revolver, and many a grim-beard- 
w only wanted a word from the goat, Or- 

10 celsior Kid, to plunge the steel and fire 
with sll family freedom into the Philis- 

in ordinary phrase, police. But though 

» Orson, had cried out enthusiastically in 

of his oration—* Ask, and ye shall re- 

fey knock, and it shall be opened ;” which he 
fpreted to mean—‘<< Yea, if necessary, knock 

,» or an unbeliever’s skull,’’ yet out of 
pit, or rather the cart bottom, Orson Ex- 
sior had the prudence or the weakness of mor- 
ih ; theretore, when the sanguinary bre- 
looked to him for a sign, there was no 
@ given, except that of the poor iittle man 
away, with a huge white hat dropped | 
Phis naked head, even to his shoulders. 

two culprits were secured in the lock-up 
the night, and as it was well known tha@ such 
m ha often miraculously disappeared out of 
ne’ nted, strong though it seemed, the 
Der’s friends set a watch overit. The 
day at eleven o'clock they were brought out 
two commissioners and magistrates, 

. Péntile and Barnend. 

Mow let no one deceive himself by his know- 
fige of what magistrates are in some other 
‘ untries. Let nobody imagine a couple of 

Uy, sage, rubicund old gentlemen, with very 

ite hair and knowing faces, sitting in the seat 
judgment on this occasion. The great coun- 
of colonies and civilization, of vast depen- 
and best interests, old mother England, 
young countries sends, in her wisdom, 
young Magistrates. Those youths unlearn- 

he law, for they never know till the happy 
Sintment comes, whether their friend, through 
ain membéef of Parliament, had got them a 

tsbip, a bishepric, or & magistracy, were, 

ver, ready f for anything, and, therefore, by 
entlogi¢, qualified for anything. These 

\ oY yhustices of peace, and commission- 
in of her Britannic Majesty’s Gold 

} Fields, s@ runs the phrase, were downy-chinned 
ii, of tall growth. They were clad in a mili- 
costume of blue cloth, well overrun with 

old lace, wore cloth caps, with a broad band 

bf gold. Mr.WGommissioner Pantéle was a young 
of handsome figure, and with a smooth, 

ty face, and a bust worthy of a hair-dresser’s 
dow, even though it should boast plate glass. 

. Commissioner Barnend was also a tall, fair 

lenth, with very light hair, and very quick mo- 
y and a confident, boyish, empty air. He 

ia in everything the echo and fidus Achates of 
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ped befors this illustrious pair of represen- 
of the majesty and the laws of England, 
iw surveyed Blessed Ben and Holy Joe with 
which seemed to have seen them before, 
d asked what was the charge. 
Charlies was the spokesman, and having been 
orm, related the story of the plated heap of 
ing staff. 
Before they had concluded, Pantile and Bar 
bad gradually kindled up from an assumed 
wity into a smile, which culminated in a down- 
burst of loud laughter. 
*¢ Do you hear that, Barnend ?”’ asked Pantile, 
& Gelicate voice; “what a sell. The old 
e, and still gudgeons.’’ 
s¢Green! green! uncommon green !’’ exclaim- 
en stamping about, and rubbing his 


young fellow,” said Pantile, in great 
het) “do you come here for us to furnish 
rains ?”’ 
taken in if they do!’’ said some 
crowd. | 
? Who said that?” exclaimed 
round savagely. 


Rly not deep enough, by any 
,»” replied Pantile, again laughing at his 
n wit. : 
«“ Welly w,”’ addressing Blessed Ben, 
he “wery humbly, and bowed low his 
hy, black head at every word of the magis- 
e's, “ what have you to say for yourself?” 
« Go it, Blessed Ben, you know how to con- 
e them,” s said the same voice behind. 
“Who is, @hat ?”’ cried both the magisterial | 
is. “« him forward. We’ll commit him 


0 contempé of court.’’ 


But here, aggia, the wisdom of Mrs. Glasse be- | he met with bad company, this Black Douglas | 


ame conspiégous—* First catch your hare, and 
”» 
The insulted majesty of the English colonial 
neh again sat’down. 
« What have you to say, you, there ?”’ 
«Oh! Lord blags your honors,”’ said Blessed 
m, smiling quite graciously upon the bench,— 
can we say? What need we say? We 
on anybody, indeed! It’s all fair, see 
presenting a paper. ‘That's from Mr. 
rieger, the German gold-buyer. He want- 
buy the heap, and examined it, and here’s 
ificate.’’ 


| moment, and exclaimed, 


| 





| and ball. 


Mr. Commissioner Pantile scanned the paper a 


Most entirely satis- 
A most ridicu- 
i deed ¢99 


«Oh! most satisfactory ! 
factory! I dismiss the charge. 
lous and childish charge, 

But what was Charies’s astonishment to see, 
for he happened to stand just then a little in the 
rear of the honest commissioner, that within the 
paper was simply spread a ten pound note! Mr. 
Justice Pantile coolly folded the paper, and put 
it in his pocket, and Charles stood rooted to the 
spot in damb surprise. 

The Blessed Brethren were comfortably moving | 
off towards the door, when the storekeeper | 
said — 

«< Stop a bit, it is my turn now.” 

‘What do you say, sirrah?’’ asked Pantile, 
sharply. 

“JI am no sirrah,’’ said the storekeeper, red- 
dening, “‘ but a plain, substantial tradesman, who 
can have law for his money. These fellows stole 
my horse, and there is my warrant.’’ 

Pantile took the warrant, just turned it over in 
his hand, and looking over his shoulder to Bar. 
nend, said— 

«I think we must defer this hearing till to- 
morrow ; I feel greatly fatigued.’’ 

«And so do I, damnably,’’ said Barnend. 
“These tedions, silly affairs are confounded 
bores, and luncheon has been waiting this hour. 
The Kangaroo will be regularly devilled.”’ 

So away went the two brilliant specimens of 
the young officials of a young colony; and Biess- 
ed Ben and Holy Joe were conducted to the 
lock-up, where, the next morning, there was—no 
trace ofthem. Another magical certificate from 
the all-potent gold-buyer, Mr. Geldkrieger, had, 
no doubt, been as efficacious with the turnkey 
as with the magistrates. Messrs. Pantile and 
Barnend were either very irate with the turn- 
key, or they acted it with all the genius of 
Charles Kean, but their attention, fortunately for 
the public treasury, was immediately called to a 
score of rude diggers in all their dirt, who were 
ushered inte the court with much bustle and offi- 
ciousness. They were unlucky devils who 
had been caught without their licenses in their 
pockets, though every man protested that he had 
one in his tent, if he might fetch it under guard. 
But Pantile simply said— 

«You are each fined five pounds, or locked 
up until paid,’’ and heedless of remonstrance or 
explanation, he anf the inseparable juvenile, 
Barnend, marched \cff rather refreshed than fa- 
tigued by this summary exercise of the law, if 
that name can be given to the caprices of two 
empty boys, set to govern four hundred thou- 
sani people. 

Charles Fitzpatrick was so disgusted by what 
he had seen, that he left the tent determined to 
quit the diggings forthwith. He was passing | 
out, very hot in his feelings, and with a despe- 
rate frown on his features, when a knowing-look- 
ing digger, with light, sparkling eyes and clever 
air, said to him, in a voice which he recognized 
as the one that had called out in the court, the 
day before— 

«Sold again, mate,” said he. ‘Keep a bright 
look-out, and have your license in your pocket 
constantly, or you’ll soon be hauled up like these 
poor fellows, for you are now a marked man.— 
And don’t stir out of nights after dark, for the 
holy brethren have long knives, and are good 
shots; and there are swarms of them. And 
don’t ask me to come into your tent, for it is just 
as likely to have half-a-dozen bullets through it 
one of these fine evenings, as that bribes are 
pleasant in the palm here.”’ 

‘«‘Thank you, sincerely,” said Charles, as 
he walked away, full of very strange reflec- 
tions. 

But he was not destined to clear the diggings 
quite so admirably as he expected. He had ar- 
ranged with Barks and Purdy, who wished to 
try their luck a little longer, for him to drive 
home the horse and cart, and leave them to their 
chante, when, passing near the justices’ tent, on 
his way from the post-office, his attention was 
arrested by a crowd gathered round a young 
woman who had fainted. He was informed that 
her husband had been seized, in company with 
the Black Douglas and a desperate gang of 
bush-rangers, who had shot a couple of po- 
licemen, in the attempt to secure them.— 
That the whole gang, seven in number, were 
committed for trial, and were just sent, guard- 
ed by a detachment of troopers, to Castlemaine. 
As Charles descended the steep hill from 
the government camp, greatly excited by the 
distress of the young woman, who appeared 
like anything but the wife of a bushranger, he 
was overtaken by the same shrewd looking man 
who had given him the friendly warnings. 

«This is a bad case,’’ said he, “I don’t be- 
lieve that poor girl’s husband is any more guilty 
or connected with these villains than you or I, 
but, nevertheless, tbey’ll hang him.’’ 

‘Who is he then?’’ asked Charles. « And 
what was he doing among the bushrangers ?’’ 

“The lad,”’ said the digger, “‘isa young Pop- 
xins, Abijah Popkins he is called, a young store- 
keeper. They tell me he’s the son of very de- 
cent parents, religioas, regularly religious peo- 
ple, but perhaps they've been a little too tight- 
laced with the lad, and then you know well 
enough when a young fellow’s principles are 
held together only by lacing, when the lace | 
breaks, down go the principles. The young fel- | 
low has been wild here. I don’t believe he has | 
any harm in him, but he’s weak, and he has got 
a habit of visiting a sly-grog shop, one of those | 
that government pretends to put down, and which | 
its own police wink at for a consideration. There | 





and Captain Melville, the two most rascally un- 
| hanged highwaymen in the colony, and just as | 
clever at robbery by cardsand dice as by powder 
The young fellow has lost his money, 


lost bis character, and would have lost his head 


| if it had not been for this poor girl, his wife. 


| They’ve only been married these six months, and | 


a better creature, poor thing, never married to | 
trouble. Well, the lad, so far as I can learn, | 
had nothing in the world to do with these rascal- | 
ly thieves, but to lose his money by them; did | 


| not know, poor fool, who they were even that he | 


handed the paper to Pantile with a most! 
| the look-out for Douglas and Meiville, and though | 


pus air, and Holy Joe smiled mest serenely, 


ides ! 
be unborn.’’ 


To think we would trick even! 


gambled with; but the police have been long cn | 


| they did not want to turn attention to this grog- | 


shop, which was a profitable concern to them, | 


' yet the reward for these rascals wag become so 


great that they were afraid some one else might 
drop upon them, and whip off the prize. So all 
at once they came down on the tent; out rush 
the thieves revoiver in hand, shoot down two of 
the police, and off into the bush. This poor lad 
runs, too, for he knew the place was unlawful, 
and did not know what they might charge him 
with, and he’s been taken with them, and sure as 
fate they’!l string him up.”’ ~ 

Charles was greatly concerned for the unfor- 
tunate youth, and his poor young wife, whose 
pale, ghastly face still haunted him. When he 
reached the tent and mentioned the circumstance, 
Purdy exclaimed— 

‘Popkins! Abijah Popkins! goodness gra 
cious! why the lad’s no more a bushranger than 
I’m a grandmother. It’s pocr old Matthew Pop- 
kins’s son, one of ’em that is, for he’s two or 
three. Oh, lors! oh, lors! poor fellow! why it 
will kill the old man and woman as well as the 
wife, poor creter.”’ 

“Do you know these Popkins’s then ?’’ asked 
Charles. 

“Do I‘know them? Do I know daylight when 
I see it?”’ exclaimed Purdy; «‘ why old Matthew 
Popkins has travelled with his pot-cart from Staf- 
fordshire into Derbyshire these thirty years to 
my knowledge, and of late years had one of these 
quiet-looking lads with him. They tell me he 
made money, and is come here to make more. 
By leddy! but this will cut him down though! 
He’s a religious, very religious man, is old Mat- 
thew; belongs to the New Methodies. Oh! 
gracious me! the idea of one of his lads being 
hanged !”? 

‘‘Where does that old man live?’’ asked 
Charles, his sympathy continually augmenting. 

‘‘Live! why worn’t you, Mr. Charles, at Bon- 
gubine the other day, and not know where Mat- 
thew Popkins lives? He’s just taken Lahni Mill 
on the Campaspe from Mr. Martin, you mué@t have 
seen it, one of the beautifullest places in the 
colony.” 

Charles well remembered the place, a perfect 
paradise of a situation, and such a blow as this 
to fall on the inhabitants! If trouble, thought 
Charles, can fall there, so retired, so quiet, s0 
smiling, what spot on earth can escape the bolt 
of calamity. 

‘¢Something must be done,’’ said Charles, 
‘we must do something. This poor lad and 
this good family must not be lost and ruined for- 
ever without a struggle. I have no faith in the 
justice here; we must move all means. Purdy, 
will you ride off and let the old man know ?”’ 

“« Ay, that I will,’’ said Purdy, jumping up and 
throwing on his jacket. ‘I will run to the sta- 
tion for the cob, andI shall reach the Mill to-night.” 


He flung the saddle cn his back, took the bridle , 
| mountains. 


in his hand, and he was gone at ence. 

Charles again walked hurriedly up to the Pop- 
kins’s store to inquire after the poor woman. He 
found that she was in a very sad condition, ha- 
ving fainted time after time, and that on recover- 
ing her consciousness, her agony of mind was 
something awful. There was a doctor with her, 
and several of the neighboring storekeepers’ 
wives were doing all they could for her. 
waited till the surgeon had told her that her fa- 
ther-in-law was sent for, and that everything pos- 
sible would be done to clear her husband, and then 
walked seriously to his own tent. He seemed to 
count the hours till the old father Popkins could 
arrive, as if it were his own case. The sight of 
the young woman’s face, and the impressions 
which the administration of justice here had left 
on him, gave him an interest in the affair such as 
he had never felt before. 


It was yet early in the next afternoon when 
four horsemen were seen coming at a great rate 
up the green valley of the Bendigo, near Charles’s 
tent, which was pitched on the side of the creek 
nearest to Iron Bark Gully, and teu time little 
cut up, while the White Hills and nearly all that 
side showed one great bare chaos of gravel and 
pipe clay heaps. As they drew near, Charles re- 
cognized Pardy and hiscob. Along with him 
was a tall old man in black of an ancient cut, 
who rode as if almost falling forward from fa- 
tigue, and his strong features wearing a pallid 
hue and solemn rigidity as of death. Near him 
rode a boy of seventeen or so looking equally 
woe-begone, and—who is that? The short figure, 
drab suit, and bold, active features of Mr. Peter 
Martin! 

Mr. Martin and Purdy turned directly towards 
Charles’s tent, and the two other riders went on 
without a turn of the head, or a word spoken, up 
the valley. 

‘‘My dear Charles,’ said Mr. Peter Martin, 
springing from his horse, and leaving it to Purdy, 
‘this is a sad affair. Now a word. I have heard 
all that happened on your return home. I am 
very sorry fur it, but it does not surprise me. 
Another time for that. Now there is a life to be 
saved—two—three, perhaps half a dozen. I don’t 
ask you to disobey your father, and have any- 
thing to do with me. But this lad must be saved, 
and you and I cannot help standing side by side 
as we each assist in the endeavor, any more than 
two of these gum-trees can help it. We must 
stand like them side by side; we must help, help 
all we can, help body and soul. You and I are 
no more to each other than any two constables 
who may act in it, or two lawyers who may plead 
on the two sides—but we must go on each help- 
ing; these lives and the happiness of a most ex- 
cellent family are too far above all these con- 
siderations to allow us to think of ourselvyes.”’ 


«« Just so,’’ said Charles, «‘I do not seek you, 


nor you me, I am sure, but we will go in the same | 


group doing what we can.’ 

«Just so! justso!*’ said Mr. Martin, “and now 
I must get something to eat. I must not enter 
your tent, out of regard for your pledge to your 


father, but let Barks bring me something under 
| the tree there,’’ pointing to one at a little dis. 


tance, ‘‘and then I wi:l go forward. It will be 


| better to let the family have their own taik before 
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we go up, too. 

The active little man at once turned, strode 
away to the tree where, flinging his hat and whip 
on the ground, he seated himself, and was soon 
busily discussing some cold beef and a bottle of 
pale ale, Barks acting as his batler. Charles 
entered his tent and sat down, holding ne further 
intercourse wth hig till he took his leave. When 
ready he sprung up, his horse was brought, and 
telling Barks to inform Charles that he thought 
he had better follow to the Popkins’s, he gode 


Charles } 


off. Charles soon after took the same way on 
foot, and on reaching the store was ushered into 
the back apartment of it. The scene which pre- 
sented itself on entering never again faded from 
the memory of Charles Fitzpatrick. 

On a sort of sofa, or rather what is called in 
some parts of England a squad, that is a wooden 
couch, with a cushion upon it, lay a young wo- 
man, the same that Charles had seen in a swoon 
tin the street. She lay now in a state very similar. 
Was she really living? was the thought which 
passed over Charles’s mind as he saw her. She 
was very young, a mere girl in appearance, and 
very fair. Her face was round in its contour, her 
features delicate and sweet, and around them /ay 
her hair of a beautiful golden brown, giving her 
a scrt of angelic lock that seemed out of place 
in the wife of a storekeeper at the diggings. In 
circumstances of health and happiness, she must 
have presented a very interesting appearance, 
but now she lay pale as marble, motionless as the 
dead. Did she really live? Yes, for a youngish 
looking gentleman, a doctor, sat with his hand 
upon her thin, pale wrist, and his face fixed on 
hers with a serious air. Ona stool in the corner 
behind the doctor sat the youth whom Charlesw 
had seen riding up the valley with the old man, 
and the old man was dowft on his knees by the 
side of the corpse-like girl. Near the foot of 
the couch stood Mr. Peter Magtin, with a look 
fixed and solemn regarding the prostrate form, 
but a look from which that bold, self-confident 
air, which Charles had hitherto always seen in it 
had totally vanished, and left an impression of feel- 
ing—asym pathy equally remarkable. Theold man 
wasinprayer. His tall, dark figure was bowed 
aa it were to the earth with affliction, and his 
long, white locks spread on his broad shoulders 
like the snows of winter on some storm-beaten 
mountain. His strongly developed features were 
sa'low and rigid with grief, and in his prayer he 
seemed to wrestle with heaven under a feeling 
rather of the calamity and disgrace fallen upon 
his whole family, than of sympathy concentred on 
the phantom like form before him, in which the 
spirit was like some slight tissue of cloud in a 
still evening sky, waiting only for a breath or mo- 
tion of the air to bear it away forever. 

‘¢ Oh, Lord! let this cup pass from me! Let it 
pass, oh, Thou good and merciful God! Many 
and long are the days in which Thou has crowned 
me with mercy and blessing; Thou hast made me 
to go on and prosper, and now wilt Thou crush 
me in the latter end, as with a millstone? Let 
it pass—oh God, let it pass! Can it be that such 
terrible things are in store for me? Oh God! 
oh, Lord God, arise, arise and let the truth ap- 
pear—Thou canst do it! What is it to Thee, 
Lord, who guidest the world, and liftest the 
What is it to Thee to make appear 
the innocence of this poor, weak, misguided lad! 
Weak, but not so very, very wicked—no, I will 
not believe it—no, he cannot have so forgotten 
all the godly teachings from his youth upward, 
all the warnings and the solemn ordinances of 
Thy love. Save him, oh, Lord, save him! snatch 
him, as a brand, from the burning, and give con- 
solation to his afflicted mother, and to this down. 
smitten lamb. Wilt Thou slay the innocent for 
the erring, oh, Lord! Wilt Thou cut down this 
bruised reed, like the grass before the mower? 
Oh, no, that becometh Thee not; oh, Lord, that 
is not like Thee im Thy ever loving kindness. 
Arise, arise in Thy might, and scatter all delu- 
sions—for if this blow fall, we all fall together; 
we are no better than dead men.”’ 


Now the agonized voice ceased, but the tall, 
strong frame was still trembling with convulsive 
spasms, and you could hear the passionate, 
heavy breathing, and the cracking of his fingers 
ag he wrung, and, as it were, ground his hands 
together. In the death-like stillness of the room, 
the stifled sobs of the youth in the corner, who 
now sat with his face between his knees, and his 
hands clasped on the back of his head, as if he 
would crush it into them, were painfully loud— 
and as Charles cast a glance at Mr. Martin, he 
saw his lips quivering with emotion, and large 
tears rolling rapidly down his cheeks. If ever 
Charles had believed Mr. Martin a base man since 
he had first so lately met with him, that belief 
fled from him at thismoment. While the thought 
went, lightning-like, through him, Mr. Martin 
leaned gently forward and said to the doctor, 

«‘ How is it, doctor? would you not give her a 
little more stimulant ?”’ 

The doctor shook his head. 

«Let us try a little longer—if she had but 
enough to keep her up, that is all I want; she 
has too many stimulants in herself—the moment 
she returns to consciousness, we must preserve & 
balance, if we can. That is the great matter. 
But the best of all remedies is hope. Give her 
allthe hope youcan. Give it, even if you have 
it not yourselves. Give her that, or all that I can 
give her is useless. Without hope, and strong 
hope—she dies!”’ 

«Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Martin, ‘‘ what 
can we do? Poor thing, poor thing—and sush 
a good, dear, admirable creature, a perfect hero- 
ine, or better, a saint, from all they tell me. We 
must save her, doctor—I would spend anything— 
money or strength, to save her.”’ 

‘*‘ What she wants is hope, comfort, faith that 
her husband will be saved. Sbe had that, but in 
the inquiries of the old gentleman here, as to 
who could prove his clearness of any connection 
with this desperate gang, it vanished, and she 
sinks—sinks yet—her pulse fails, fails. Give 





me another spoonfull from that bottle.” 


It was done, and the death like form yet swal- 
lowed down the potion with pallid, motionless 
lips. 

«But is there no one who can prove an alibi? 
You believe he is innocent; where has he been? 
with whom, of late ?’’ 

‘‘He has been absent this month and more,” 
said the doctor. “He was wild, and frequented 
that Garwood’s grogshop, a notorious haunt of 
gamblers. His wife persuaded him to go away 
and leave the concern to her; yes, she has done 
too much at it, all the while suffering from her 
anxiety about him. He comes back—goes again 
to the very same haunt, and is surprised there in 
actual play with the @torious Douglas and Mel- 
ville. He rushes out with them. Each of those 
incarnate fiends shoots down his man, and es- 
Lcapes. Abijah and two others, too well known 
to be subordinates of the gang, are taken. 





That is the case—and it looks as bad as bad can 


| 





be,” said the doctor, speaking low, as if afraid | 


the apparently 
hear it. 


unconscious sufferer should» 


‘‘That looks bad indeed,” said Mr. Martin, | we do to thank you?” 
you say. | 


“but still you think him innocent, 
If so, on what grounds? Where, I ask, and with ' 
whom has he been ?”’ 

“ With a man of the name of Randall, a rough 
but not bad-looking man, a very excellent man | 
indeed, this poor girl says. 
been with him, bringing over a mab of horses 
from Sydney to Melbourne, and was going away 
with him to stay on his station some time to 
strengther his good habits.” 

*¢ But that is your man!” exclaimed Mr. Mar- 
tin, «that is your very man—we must have him 
at any price. Where is he? Why is he not 
sent for?’ 

“There lies the difficulty,” replied the doc- 
tor, « nobody here knows the man but Mrs. Pop- 
kins, and she has been too much agitated, too 
completely prostrated, to enable us to get the 
information.’’ 

‘«‘We will send at once to Castlemaine. We 
must get it from the prisoner. Not a moment 
maust be lost;—there is but a week to the 
assizes.”’ 

The strong, excited voice of the speaker, ap- 
peared to have roused the patient from her 
trance-like state. The doctor raised his finget 
warningly. She iscoming to herself—her pulse 
beats agitatedly—she breathes more strongly— 
she sighs—he leaned over her. The next mo- 
ment a heavy, deep sigh escaped from the bosom 
of the poor girl; she opened ner eyes an instant, 
closed them again, and tears were seen streaming 
from her eyelids. 

«‘ That is good,” said the doctor, «« I am glad 
to see those tears, my dear Mrs. Popkins, they 
will do you good; they are the first I have seen 
since I was called in,” he added, addressing 
himself softly to the spectators. <‘ But, my dear 
Mrs. Popkins,’’ he continued, again addressing 
her, ‘‘ you must not distress yourself, you have 
no need. There is good news—” At this in- 
stant the poor girl’s eyes flashed open eagerly; 
she started up as if endowed at once with all 
her wonted strength, and riveting her gaze on 
the doctor, she exclaimed, 

«‘What newe? oh, what news—what good 
news? Is it cleared up? js he at liberty ?”’ 

“« Not at liberty yet, dear Mrs. Popkins,” said 
Doctor Roche, for that was the physician’s name, 
*‘no, that is too much to expect in such a case— 
law is slow and formal, you know, it must be; 
but he will be liberated, take my word for it,” 
smiling kindly at her. 

The word law seemed to strike her like a heavy 
blow or a sudden cold blast, and when the dcc- 
tor said ‘‘ Take my word for it’”»—she seemed to 
collapse, as it were before the phrase—a shudder 
passed through her whole frame; and fixing her 
clear, blue, but anxious eyes upon him, she said, 
faintly, 

‘Is that all? I thought you said there was 
good news;”’ her head sank upon her bosom, 
her hands were clenched rigidly together, and 
she appeared, pale and drooping as a broken 
lily, to be actually sinking into death. 

‘« But, my dear girl,’ said Mr. Martin, laying 
his hand suddenly on her arm, and anticipating 
the doctor’s explanation, ‘‘ there is good news.’’ 

‘* Oh, what—what is it?”’ again exclaimed the 
agitated girl, at once reviving, and turning her 
thin, pale face, and clear and intensely eager 
eyes upon him. ‘Oh, tell me quick, quick !— 
don’t deceive me, for I can’t bear it! A word, I 
feel now, would kill me !”’ 

«* But you must not be killed,’’ said Mr. Mar. 
tin, ‘on any account. It is you who must and 
can save your husband.’”’ 

+ At these words the poor girl’s hope seemed to 
fade away ; if it, after all, depended on herself, 
all was lost, she thought. But Mr. Martin added, 
rapidly : 

‘I am a magistrate; I am here to serve you— 
and I will serve you, cost what it will. Now, 
listen ; you say your husband is innocent of any 
connection with these bushrangers ?’’ 

«¢ Oh, innocent as I am !’”’ exclaimed the young 
wife ; ‘‘ innocent as the babe unborn !”’ 

«¢ Enough ; then all we have to do is to prove 
that he was not, and could not have been with 
the bushrangers on any of the occasions of crime 
for which they are in charge. I hear that all 
that is easy as to any such charge till within the 
last month. The people here, plenty of them, 

prove that.” 

‘* Oh, yes, yes, scores can,’’ exclaimed the 
young woman. 

«« Very well; all we want is to prove that he 
could not have been with them during the last 
month, except on the day they were taken here. 
Where was he during that month ?”’ 


‘‘Oh, with Mr. Randall, every day of the 
time !” 


«Good! and where is Mr. Randall to be 
found? Once let me have him, and all is se- 
cure !”” 

At these words the poor girl gave a violent 
start, seized her hair on each temple with con- 
vulsive hands, drew her hand agitatedly across 
her forehead, and seemed lost in extremest 
terror. 

‘««Gently, my dear girl, gently; why alarm 
yourself so? Tell us where this Randall is, 
and we will have him, if it be from the South 


Pole.” 
«¢ Oh!’ exclaimed the poor girl, in the wild- 


est, most piercing accent, “he is gone! gone! 
gone! quite away! You will never find him in 
time !”’ and she shook with agitation and writhed 
in agony. 

‘¢ But we will have him, my dear girl,”’ said 
Mr. Martin, confidently ; ‘* we will have him, and 
if not in time for the day of trial, we will have 
that put off—I know the Governor well—he is 
not the man to deprive any human creatare of 
the fullest chance for his life; the trial shall be 
postponed, if necessary; so now cheer up,—let 
us have the address of Mr. Randall, gnd we will 
be after him this minute.” 

The confidence of these assurances, the air of 
authority of the speaker, the kind but positive 
tone in which he spoke, acted like a charm on 
the terrified girl. She looked at him with un- 
ceasing wonder and calmness, her hand involun- 
tarily seized his, her blue eyes became ealmer, 
but full of intensest feeling; « slight flush start- 
ed jnto her pale face, and with a faint smile, she 
said ; 





“Oh, sir, what comfort yoy give me! Goad 
bless you forever and ever!| If you save my 
| poor Abijah, you will save usall! What shal) 


“Ob,” said Mr. Martin, « on not think of 
fen, but this Mr. Randall; don’t you see how 
| Jonas* and my friend Charles Fitzpatrick are 
ready t> ride off for him ?”’ 

The young woman glanced at Charlies, whom 


She says he has | she had not noticed, drew instinctively her 


' shawl more closely and orderly about her, and 
said : 

“ But what a ride they will have! How very, 
very good of this young gentleman! Mr. Ran- 
dall is gone to Ballarock, where he lives. It is 
a hundred and fifty miles off, and the latter part 
of the journey is a terrible one, as I have heard 
Mr. Randall describe it. It is through the fear. 
ful Mallee Scrub, and into a dry, parched desert 
land, where it is next to impossible to procure 
food or water for the horses, and if the travellers 
get out of the track, they are very likely to 
famish.”’ 

«« What in the world,” said Mr. Martin, impa- 
tiently, “‘ could induce the man to fix himself in 
such a spot? but never mind, we will have hith 
yet, or I'll go myself. Where is it, then?’ and 
pulling out Hoons’s Squatter’s Map, and hastily 
unfolding it on his knee. 

“It is Ballarock—the Desert of Ballarock— 
the last station on the habitable country, and ac- 
tually in the unsettled wild itself.” 

“Good gracious! ay, that it is,” said Mr. 
Martin, putting his finger on a certain number on 
the map, “there it is northeast of the Lake 
Hindmarsh, and all beyond marked to the very 
Murray on the borders of Adeiside,—: Impene- 
trable Scrub.’ Never mird, we’ll have him out 
of his desert—but if he was here when Mr. Pop- 
kins was taken, why did he go away? Was that 
likeafriend?”? | a 

‘* Oh, sir,” said the poor girl, «« Abijah was not 
taken then. Mr. Randall came here with him, 
and it was agreed that Abijah should go along 
with him to Ballarock, for some months. Abi- 
jah went out, saying he had to pay some little 
accounts, and Mr. Randall saw him, to his con- 
sternation, go to Garwood’s. He said at once, 
‘I will out with our horses, and go to Gar- 
wood’s and take your husband at once. I dare 
say he owes something there, but he must not 
stay there a moment.’ Away he weat, but when 
he got to the tent, he heard that the police had 
been there ; that the bushrangers had broke away 
after shooting two of them, and Abijah was gone, 
too, nobody knew where. The police attempted 
to seize Mr. Randall, because they had seen him 
with Abijah, but he galloped off. He sent a 
man over from Happy Jack’s hut to learn news 
of Abijah, and to tell me that he could not stay, 
or he should be seized, too, on suspicion, and 
he could be of/no use to Abijah if he were taken, 
but that he hope he would escape, and that ho 
had left a horse for him at Fenton’s statson, and 
he must come after him; he should ride home 
and wait tor news.”’ 

** All right, then, so far,’ said Mr. Martin; 
‘sand you believe this Randall an honest fel- 
low ?”? 

‘*Oh, sir, a good man—a wonderfally good 
man! He has been more than a brother to 
Abijah !”” 

‘That will do,” said Mr. Martin, and he 
looked round for Charles and Jonas. 

They were gone out; he followed instantly. In 
the next apartment, the store, in fact, he found 
Charles hastily putting up tea, sugar, salt and 
flour, for the journey. Jonas had gone for the 
hofses. A woman, with a child under her arm, 
which she held like a little bundle, while she 
reached down things for Charles, said : 

‘¢ Shall you bring him off, think you, sir ?’’ 

« Shall we ?” said Mr. Martin, “of course wo 
shall; make yourself sure of that, mate!”’ 

He knew this would go to the anxious wife.— 
He then gave Charles the Squatter’s Map, point- 
ed out the station, and their way up to it, where 
they could refresh and lodge, and told them they 
must, colonial fashion, take four horses, each 
one in hand, so as to change them on the jour- 
ney, and thus make vastly more speed. Very 
soon he saw them off, Jonas riding one of the 
two horses, and leading the other. Charles on 
Blue Beard, Mr. Martin’s horse, and leading his 
own cob. Away they went at full canter, mean- 
ing to reach Fenton’s that evening, though the 
sun was getting low. 

Assoon as they were cff, Mr. Martin turned 
into the tent again, where he found Mr. Matthew 
Popkins seated by the couch of his daughter-in- 
law, with a very grave aspect, and their conver- 
sation did not seem by any means to have con- 
soled or comforted the poor afflicted girl. 

‘A poor weak creature is Abijah,”’ he was 
saying; ‘‘ but why did you not let us know, Patty? 
I could soon have been over and given him @ 
lecture.”’ 


‘Ah, dear father, lecturing does Abby no _. 


good. He hates what he calls preaching, and 
gets ont of the way of it. I hoped to win him to 
stick to business by kindness and by helping.— 
One does not like running about telling tales of 
one’s own husband.” 


«‘ But that won’t do, Martha,” said old Mat- 
thew, sternly ; ‘‘ see what comes of it ; what trou- 
ble, what disgrace, what spotting of the good 
name. I have always kept a tight hand on Abi- 
jah, and he needs it.” 

The poor girl looked the picture of misery; 
her face had resumed the same expression of 
distress, and was again of the same marble hue, 
as when the friends first arrived. The doctor 
was gone. 

«* Come, come, Mr. Popkins,’”’ said Mr, Mar- 
tin, “I can’t have you lecturing my young friend 
for your son’s faults. It is quite enough that 
she has had them to bear with, and to suffer 
from. Lectare him as much as you please when 
you get at him, but I put a decided veto on any 
lecturing here. This dear, good girl has been @ 
wonder to the whole diggings. She has come al} 
the way out from England, out of an old affection 
There, I like to see you blush, my dear madam ; 
and she has carried on this business here, with the 
help of a single lad, to admiration. Early and 
late she has been at it, sometimes huntiog ber— 


| (well, well, ma’am, I won't fall into the sin I was 


condemning,) she has sought up her husband and 


* Our ol@ friend Jonas, of “The Adventures in tho 
Wilds of Australis.'’ 
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and grin, bet, as you say, 
fhe lad? weak; well, now, don’t be angry, friend, 

K dou’rtean in intellect ; he is clear enough, but 
weak in resolation, and I'll tell you what it is, 

Mr. Popkins, we must have this store sold, 
end have Abijah and oar friend here down to 
Eabni Mill. The store is very valuable; Mrs. 
Popkins has kept it in spite of—well, never mind 
what; I can’t have you growling at me, madam, 
—and it will fetch a good sum.” 

«« Well, there’s my other son,” said Matthew 
Popkins. 

« What, Jonas?” exclaimed Mr. Martin. “No, 
take my word for it, he’ll never turn store. 
keeper! He's a lad of the bush, and will thrive 
there! I can’t agree to his coming here !”’ 

«No, no!” said the old man; “I mean 
Abner.”’ 

Oh, aye !—jast so, just so! the very thing!” 
exclaimed Mr. Martin; ‘yes, yes, he shall come 
here, and Ab'jah and Patty, they shall come to 
this mill. Well, now, you like that, ”? said the 
wivacious Mr. Martin, going up to the side of the 
yeung woman's couch, and taking her hand; “I 
gee that you like that, and really it is a paradise 
ef a place, that mill and that charming valley.— 
There Abijah will be out of bad company, all 


except his father,”’ he said, laughingly ; * and if 


you go, sir, and lecture him too much, you’ll be 
the very worst company he can have. No, no, 
encourage him—I say, encourage him; I like 
encouragement. Plants, animals, everything like 
sunshine. I like it. Too much frost and chill 
will kill anything. Yes, I see you think just as 
2do,” tapping the young woman on the shoul- 
der, who was smiling, and had regained a won- 
derful degree of animation, showing she liked 
Both the talk and the prospect of getting her 
husband away to Lahni Mill. ‘I shall be de- 
liglited, we shall‘all be delighted to have you 

,” he continued, as if reading her thoughts, 


* gp ho tloubt he did. « We shall all like you, 


end will have fine times of it. But now—’’ He 
paused a moment, and a cloud, as of apprehen- 
gion, fell on that young and most sensitive coun- 
tenance. “But while these lads are away, we 
must sct about and get up all the evidence we 
ean prior to the last month, and that done, you 
must be off, Mrs. Popkins, to Castlemaine, and 
comfort your husband with your presence. I'll 
sec that you have free access to him ; and so, Mr. 
Popkins, send off for your son Abner, to com- 
mence storekeeping—a capital chance for him— 
@s soon as he can get hither.” 


While Mr. Martin and Mr. Matthew Popkins 
are doing this, with the aid of Mr. Abijah Pop- 
Sins’s wife, and that of Barks and Purdy, who 
are dispatched as messengers in every direction, 
we will tollow our two young travellers on their 
journey. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A RIDE LX SEARCH OF EVIDENCE. 

Our two youths made the best of their way. 
Leaving Fenton’s station with the dawn next 
morning, they soon after crossed the Loddon, 
and held away through the forests towards 
Mount Korong. Thence they threaded their 
way across to the Avoca, and cantered on leay- 
fing Mount Jeffco to the left, bearing north- 
west for the region where the waters of the Wim- 
merd lose themselves in the distant lakes. We 
shall not describe their journey. It was through 
@cenery varied by low hills, rich green valleys, 
and the different species of gum trees, each kind 
eccording to the soil or the rock that it likes best. 
Now they traversed the low banks of streams 
where the red gum trees flourished in noble bulk 
and altitude, now the rocky barren ranges where 
the stringy-bark and the iron bark prevailed. 
They found hearty welcome at the different sta- 
tions in their way, and distinct directions for 
their next stage. Thus they cantered on, grave, 
and eager to reach their journey’send. Jonas, as 
we know, a capital bush@an, and very amusing 
in his curiously blundering yet witty observa- 
tions, was now too deeply anxious to be anything 
but serious and often taciturn. Now riding one 
horse and now another, they advanced at a rapid 
gate. On the second day they found themselves 
on the borders of that immense region of Mallee 


acrub, which extends over a vast stretch of the ¢ 


north-west of the colony. Luckily for them a 
@rack was cut through it, and they were thus at 
once enabled to advance with speed, and pre- 
wented from wandering. This Malice scrub, as it 


is called, consists of a dense wood of dwarf: 


species of gum tree, Eucalyplus Dumosa. Thistree, 
often not more than a dozen feet in height, 


gtretches its horizontal and rigid branches around 


it, se as to form with its congeners a close, com- 
mass. So close is it, that you may travel 

r scores of miles through it, and see no trace of 

| any vegetation but itself, and a species of twining 


plant, which runs like cord among it, and as it 


were, knits and ties it up into an impenetrable 
mass. Where vegetation does prevail, it is gene- 
rally the sharp and inhospitable nettle grass, the 
‘Plad<s of which are like wires, and every one of 
which terminates in a point sharp and keen as a 


~meedic. This grass affords no nourishment to the 


horse of the traveller, but where he is obliged to 
traverse it, wounds and stings his legs fearfully. 
Woe, therefore, to the wanderer who finds him. 
self involved in the mases of the fearful Mallee 
ecrub. He may occasionally make his way to 
some distance, but the impenetrable thickets 
compel him to turn thither and thither, and 
goon he is completely bewildered, and eventu- 
ally brought to a dead stand, not knowing 
how to advance or retreat. Hence the skele- 
tous of many a lost traveller lie bleaching in 
the melancholy wastes of the Mallee scrub. The 
only access to any given point is that made by the 
axc, and along such a passage between the walls 
of the scrab our travellers advanced. There was 
mo tarning right or left, and so destitute of ani- 
anal life was this scene, that for a score of miles | 
as they rode through it, they did not sce a bear, a 
bird, or frog, nor perceive so much asa lizard | 
enlivening by its motion the soundless and weari 
some jungle. 


Without a guide, what could lead them to their 

goal? They stood still and held a council, the 

result of which was to proceed no farther across 

the plain, which appeared interminable, and by 

all accounts was only bounded by the terrible 

Mallee scrub. To the right they could perceive 

something like rocks, and they determined to di- 

rect their course thither. Their horses showed 

every mark of exhaustion, and no wonder, for they 
had each of the two last days passed over more 
than seventy miles of ground, and some extremely 
frugged and difficult. They were evidently ex- 
bausted by intense thiret, and water was still the 
most hopeless of all things to obtain. The sun 
was fast descending the evening sky, and weary 
were both man and horse, parched with heat and 
drought, for the day had been very warm. They 
trailed on for a couple of hours. The rocks, if 
they were such, seemed to recede at their ap- 
proach, and they almost began to regard them 
as some illusion. Anon, however, they saw 
them grow more distinct. They soon clearly 
showed themselves as granite rocks, strangely 
wild, gray, and broken. On their backs stood up, 
ragged and sickly, a number of straggling pines, 
of the calitris species, which, like our Scotch fir, 
lives and takes root in the driest crevices of the 
most barren and hot rocks. Beneath the rocks 
were several openings like little valleys, showing 
behind a most arid, and adust region, as if the 
very soil were only particles of decayed granite, 
and bearing a meagre forest of crooked and 
twisted stringy bark. The aspect of the place 
was singularly desolate—and yet in one of the 
openings under the gray pile of rocks, and over- 
hung by several of the skeleton-like calitris trees 
stooi a wooden hut roofed in with sheets of 
stringy bark, kept in their places by stones slung 
across it by ropes of cow-hide. 

Humble and miserable as was the hut, our 
youths beheld it with feelings of unspeakable ex- 
ultation. They took it for granted that it was in- 
habited, though they saw no smoke issue from its 
chimney, and not a creature appeared visible. 
Not a dog lay about the place, so universally the 
case at stations; not a fowl or a pigeon appeared 
below or above, but these, were they there, might 
have betaken themselves to roost. It was now 
sunset, yet the sun glared uncloudedly from the 
west across the waste of arid sand, and the place 
seemed glowing in a red and fiery heat. 

“If the place be tenantless,”’ said Jonas, 
‘¢what is to become of our hortes, for neither 
grass nor water can exist here.’’ 

As he spoke, bowever, a large sheep-dog set 
up a wild bark somewhere in the top of the rocks, 
and appeared to be descending by some hidden 
way, barkimg furiously as he came. They looked, 
and on the brow of the precipice opposite to 
them, they beheld an object which filled them 
with astonishment. It was a stout, thick figure 
of a man, as it seemed, but of a thickness which 
amounted almost to monstrosity. The figure 
could not be more than four fect in height, and 
in breadth it was beyond all ordinary proportions 
to its altitude. It was clad ina scarlet shirt, 
which was stuffed into a pair of rude trowsers, 
which again disappeared in a large pair of jack- 
boots, those called Napoleons, only reaching to 
the knee. On his boots he wore a large pair of 
spurs, and a dark colored pair of braces made 
themselves conspicuous over his shirt. He had 
no hat on, bat his head which appeared large and 
solid, was covered with a bush of curling, black 
hair, and his complexion at that distance ap- 
peared of a swarthy brown. This strange appari- 
tion stood motionless and perfectly silent, eyeing 
them attentively from his elevation, while the 
dog had descended, and after several circles 
made round them barking vociferously, now drew 
itself up at the door of the hut and showed its 
teeth, growling in a low tone. 


‘¢ Good-morning, mate,’”’ shouted Jonas to the 
strange object on the precipice, “any one at 
home ?”” 

*s] am here,’’ said the figure, laconically, 
without moving, and in a voice of extraordinary 
gruffness. 

«If you are the sole tenant of the place,’’ ad- 
ded Jonas, ‘“‘we shall be extremely obliged to 
you for a night’s rest and refreshment for our- 
selves and horses !’’ iz 

** Does it look like a place where refreshment 
abounds ?”’ replied the unmovable figure. | 


« Well, not remarkably,’’ replied Jonas, « but 
before we bandy any more compliments, just tell 
me—is this Mr. Randall’s station ?”’ 


The ¢ stardy stump of a man,” as Jonas |call- 
ed him, sotto voce, to Charles, took some little time 
to consider his answer, which, when it ¢ame, 
was only— 

« And suppose it should be ?”’ 

«Then, if it should,” rejoined Jonas, «it 
would be a blessing, for we have as little inclina- 
tion to travel further in this sort of country, as 
you, mate, have, as it would seem, for talking. 
If this be Mr. Randall’s, we want to sce 
him.” 

‘* May be,” rejoined the figure, «‘ but Mr. Ran- 
dall is not at home.” 

‘Then we must wait till he comes.” 

“ Perhaps you may tire of that. Can you live 
on sand ?”’ 

Jonas now stared at the man, if man he were, 
and took a long silence before answering— 


*¢ Not on sand, mate, but we could do tolera- 
bly on sandwiches. We are not particular, but 
we are in haste,’? and with this he and Charles 
dismounted, without ceremony, and determined 
to see what kind of quarters the place af- 
forded. 

This strange, inhospitable reception, from a 
creature so strange, was so totally out of charac- 
ter with the customs of the colony, that they were 
at a loss what to make of it, but they and their 
horses were both too much in need of refresh- 
ment and rest, to stay wasting further words.— 
As they dismounted, however, the squat figure 
, began to dismount from his eminence, and as 
| they had just opened the door of the hut, where 





| they saw nobody, he came up to them. If they 
| had been astonished at his appearance at a dis- 


| tance, they were ten-fold more so on a closer view. 


Issuing from this tedious and unattractive re- | The man, for man it was, was evidently a dwarf, 


gion, 
desert. Low sand hills, covered with a thinly 


ecattered wood of blue-looking gums, extended 
on their right hand, and before them stretched an 
arid, sandy plain, sparingly scattered with low 
bashes, and clothed with a rigid vegetation re- 
eembling the heather. Both they and their horses 
were wearied with their two days rapid journey. 
They looked round and cnward in vain for a trace 
ef water; they listened for the ever welcome 
sound of frogs—there was no such cheering note. 
All was dry, barren, and desolate. Jt was now 
August, a winter month verging on spring, and 
yot all was dry; they felt what it must be in the 


guliry summer months, more resembling « fur- 


aace than a habitable land. 


For hours they rode on in great perplexity and 


anzicty. All track was lost. They might in this | 


pathless desert of sand go on for days, and fled 
wo human habitation, if they missed the one they 
qwere in quest of. It was not till now, that they | 
G@elt the hasardoas nature of their undertaking. 


they found themselves in a vast sandy | | but not a dwarf alone, but one of those remark- 
ably strongly-built forms, which are called double- 


‘jointed. His legs, in bis boots, bore some re- 
| semblance in thickness to those of an elephant ; 
‘at the same time they were extremely short.— 
| His arms and hands were of equally massive size. 

His neck was like a little tower, and his head, 
‘though by no means disproportioned, was large, 
| massy and indicative of great strength, both phy- 

sical and intellectual. His face, though of an 

‘almost copper hue, was rather handsome, and 
the expression singularly mild, though at this 
moment, reserved and lowering. The two youths 
stood before him in astonishment, not unmixed 
with awe. The place and the man, taken toge- 
| ther, had something wierd and supernatural 
about them. 

«« Will you oblige me with your names, gentie- 
men ?’’ said the ponderous little man, laying his 
large hand on the handle of the door, and draw- 
ing the door to. 


| « Mine is Fitzpatrick,” said Charles. 


The stardy stump of a man gave no indication 
of its effect on him. 

« And mine is Popkins,” said Jonas. 

« Popkins!”’ 

There was the most instant change of the 
man’s countenance. The clond vanished; the 
caution was gone. His eyes flashed out a sun- 
beam of light, and the hitherto tacitarn person 
now exclaimed, in a voice singularly soft : 

« Bravo, Mr. Popkins! I have been on the 
look-ont for you these four days, on the bill. I 
congratulate you on your escape; Mr. Randall 
will be rejoiced. He will soon be at home.” 

The door was flang open, the horses were led 
away. There was found an gbundance of water 
and corn, and soon the two weary youths were 
seated in the hut, where the kettle was speedily 
boiling for tea. It was wonderful to see the ac- 
tivity with which the little bulky man went about 
the duties of cook, notwithstanding his ungainly 
elephantine build. He came with a load of wood 
on his shoulder, enough for a horse, and piled it 
carefully in a corner for the evening fire, obser 
ving that the nights were still very cold. He 
set a massive table in the middle of the room, 
lifting it as an ordinary man would the merest 
little card-table. In avery short time he had 
the tea things on the table, and kangaroo steaks 
frying on the fire, with a piece of cold beef and 
a wattle-bird pie also ready on the board. 

‘You mistake me for my brother Abijah,”’ 
said Jonas, sorrowfully, as the large little man 
was busily frying his steaks. 

«s What!”’ said he, ‘‘ are you not Mr. Abijah ?”’ 
with a start that almost overset his frying-pan. 
‘«‘ What is amiss, then? They have not taken 
him ?”” 

«I am sorry to say they have,” replied Jonas, 
‘and my brother is now in Castlemaine. He 
wants Mr. Randall to give evidence for him.” 

«© Qh, Lord of Mercy! In prison! Ay, they 
were within a hair of having Mr. Randall, too. 
Good Lord alive! Whaists be done? I was 
afraid they might be coming here after Mr. Ran- 
dall, and that mage me so rude to yon till I 
knew who you were. Oh, lads, lads, lads! And 
there comes the master! I must run and tell 
him! Will you hold my pan?” 

He gave the handle to Jonas, and disappeared 
with a speed which astonished, them, from the 
peculiarity of his build. Anon he returned, grave 
and thoughtful, and without a word, took his 
pan, and proceeded in silence with his business. 
In a few minutes a man walked, or rather limped, 
into the apartments, who scarcely less excited the 
surprise of the young men than their first acquain- 
tance. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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All the Centents of the Post are Set up Expressly 
for it, and it alone. It is not a mere 
Reprint of a Daily Paper. 








TERMS, &c. 


The terms of the Post are $2 a year, if paid in advance— 
$3, if not paid in advance. For $5, IN ADVANCE one copy 
is sent three years. We continue the following low terms to 
Clubs, to be sent in the city to one address, and in the country 
to one Post Office : 


Four Copies, - - + - + = §5,00 a year. 
Eight * (and one to the getter up of Ciub,) 10,00 ad 
Thirteen (and one tothe getter up of Club,) 15,00 sad 
Twenty (and one tothe getter up of Club,) 20,00 


Persons residing in BRITISH NORTH AMERICA must 
remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to the subscrip- 
tion price, as we have to prepay the United States postage, 

ADDITIONS TO CLUBS.—Any person having sent the 
money and names for a Club, may add new names to it at the 
same rate, provided the latter will allow their subscriptions to 
end at the same time those of the main list do. We will wil- 
lingly supply the back numbers if we have them. Our object 
is to have all the subscriptions in each Club end at the same 
time, and thus prevent confusion. 

The money for Clubs must always be sent in advance. When 
the sum is large, a draft should be procured if possible—the 
cost of which may be deducted from the amount, 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot under- 
take to return rejected communications. If the article is worth 
preserving it is generally worth making a clean copy of. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following articles are respectfully declined: ‘To 
S———t ;’’ ‘‘ Vessel of Timme—The Rose Tree of Love ;"’ 
“Album Dedication ;’’ “A Night in the Belfry;’? “A 
Leaf from Dreamland.’’ 

Rep Inc. E. F.8. We know of no method by which 
red ink can be made durable. An article called Carmine, 
which is sold at the stationers, will be found to be fade- 
less, or nearly so. It is more expensive than the ordinary 
red ink. All colored inks are less durable than black, and 
the latter, when of the best quality, should always be used 
for writings of importance. 


PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of strangers who may chance to see 
this number of the POST, we may state that arrangements 
have been made with the following distinguished writers 
for contributions during the present year (1857):— 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (oF Exnotanp,) ALICE CARY, 
T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE GREENWOOD, MRS. 
E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUGUSTINE DU- 
GANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, The Author of 
“AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,’’ The Au- 
thor of “* ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,” &c., &e. 

After the completion of Mr. Howitt’s Novelet, 


Tallengetta; or, the Squatter’s Home, 


the following Novelets will be given, though probably not 
in the exact order here mentioned :— 


THE STORY OF A COUNTRY GIRL. 


By ALICE CARY. An Original Novelet, written ex- 
pressly for the Post. 


THE WITHERED HEART. 


An Original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by 
T.8. ARTHUR. 


LIGHTHOUSE ISLAND. 


An Original Novelet, by the Author of ‘‘ My Confes- 
sion,’’ ** Zillab; The Child Medium,” &c. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST, 


Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


THE QUAKER’S PROTEGE, 


An Original Novelet, written for the Post by Mrs. MARY 
A. DENISON, Author of ‘+ Mark, the Sexton,’’ ‘‘ Home 
Pictures,’’ &c. 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY. 


ATALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 
By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of +: The Lost 
of the Wilderness,’’ &c , &c 
We have also the promise of a Suort anv CONDENSED 


NOVELET BY MRS. SOUTEWORTH, 


to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 

In addition to the above list of contributions, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LETTERS, 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE SELECTIONS 
from all sources, AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES, GE. 
NERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS ANECDOTES, EN. 
GRAVINGS, View of the PRUDUCE AND STOCK 
MARKETS, THE PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MAR.- 
KET, BANK NOTE LIST, &c. For terms, see the 
head of this column. 








Batpyuss.—We recently published a paragraph, 
which stated that baldness of the head was on the 
increase, owing to the growing of the hair on the 
face. Of course this is all Shonsense, as the 
beard really grows as much when cut regularly 
as when left uncut. Some say that it grows 
much more—that it only grows fiom two to four 
inches when left uncut, while there is s growth 
of from four inches to a foot yearly when shaved 





off daily. 
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CONGRESSIONAL CORRUPTION. 

We publish a tolerably full summary of the 
proceedings in Congress upon the charges of 
Congressional corruption recently made in the 
New York Times by its editor and its Wasbing- | 
ton correspondent. Both of these gentlemen, | 
Messrs. Raymond and Simonton, refuse to dis- 
close what they know relative to the matter. We 
have seen with the utmost surprise the attempt 
made by certain members of Congress, to repre- 
sent the late proceedings relative to Mr. Simon- 
ton as an attack upon the Press. As one of the 


Press, we view them in a very different light— | 
| thing of going through a field of fast, hard, solid 


and we repudiate entirely and indignantly the 
championship, the pretended championship as | 
we fear it is, of these very sensitive Senators and 
Representatives. The course both of Mr. Ray- | 
mond and of Mr. Simonton appears to us un- 
worthy of the Press. If they were not prepared | 
to support their charges, they should not have | 
made them—and true honor cannot consist in the | 
concealment of dishonorable acts. The ends of | 
justice would be continually baffled, if witnesses 
were allowed to conceal their knowledge of evil 
practices behind the screen of ‘: confidential dis- | 
closures.”” And there cannot be one rule for 
Congressional knaves, and another for knaves 
out-of-doors—a Congressional confidence must 
be considered just upon a par with any other 
confidence. 

We trust, therefore, that Mr. Simonton will be 
compelled to disclose his knowledge of these 
base transactions. His only tenable ground ef 
refusal, would be the plea that in so doing he 
would criminate himself—but this plea, it seems, 
he entirely repudiates. Asserting his own entire 
clearness and invulnerability, he shculd be made 
to testify, or suffer the due penalty of his silence. 
And, whether he consents to testify or not, let 
not the investigation flag. As one of the Press, 
we demand the most searching inquiry, regard- 
less which of the correspondents of the Press at 
Washington it touches, or what Senator or Re- 
presentative it dajhes from his high estate. It is 
of the very highest importance that such corrup- 
tion of the national representatives—such offer- 
ing and purchasing of votes—should be exposed, 
if such there has been. As things now are, 
every member of Congress is open to suspicion. 
The country turns uneasily from the words of 
one to the words of another, and says this man’s 
speech bewrayeth him, or that man’s speech be- 
wrayeth him. Are there any guilty—who are 
the guilty? these are questions that will not 
down. The matter this time is too serious for 
whitewashing. Let the good men and true in 
Congress be sustained both by the Press and the 
People. Let those be noted whose efforts seem 
to be incessantly bent to defeat or delay or be- 
little the investigation—who seek to introduce 
side issues, or to divert the arrow of Truth from 
going straight to the corrupt mark. And let the 
Presa especially repudiate all attempts to hold up 
its broad and potent shield between the wrong- 
doers and that exposure which they so richly 
merit. 





THE LATE STORM. 

The recent snow-storm of the 18th and 19th 
insts., combined universality and intensity to.a 
remarkable degree. It is rarely that we have a 
snow: fall that covers, as this covered, nearly the 
whole Union; rarely that we have the thermome- 
ter at such a temperature during a snow-storm, 
and after its cessation. After all the snow that 
has fallen, the air still keeps its venom—the mer- 
cury has been ranging from zero to ten degrees 
below, even in Pennsylvania. The cold and snow 
extended to our knowledge as far south as Geor- 
gia, perbaps farther; and all over the North and 
West, Canada included. The area of the storm 
was prodigious. 

Of course the amount of impediment, damage 
and death caused by the tempest and the cold is 
enormous. All the railroads were completely 
barricaded with snow-drifts, everywhere, and 
mails and passengers delayed in all directions. 
The rivers are either frozen or filled with floating 
ice. The Savannah river on the 23d inst., was 
filled with masses of ice, a very unusual occur- 
rence in that latitude. The harbors at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
oher. places, are frozen, and the crews cf many 
vessels unable to reach port, suffer much from the 
cold. The sea-board is strewn with wrecks, and 
a number of seamen were frozen or drowned 
during the storm. All manner of damage to pro- 
perty everywhere was consequent on the gale. 

The weather in the North and North-West has 
been terribly severe. We hear of the thermome- 
ter in Iowa, for instance, indicating a tempera. 
ture of 37 degrees and in Vermont of 50 degrees, 
below zero! Either of these ‘‘ weathers’? might 
be called severe. The ‘little villain that keeps 
the air cowld,’’ asthe Irishman described the 
thermometer, has been unusually spiteful of late. 
At Bangor it was six degrees below zero on the 
19th. At Montreal, same day, it was 15 degrees 
below zero, and at Quebec, onthe 18th, it was 
80 degrees below zero. At Buffalo, on the 18th, 
the thermometer stood at 8 degrees below zero; 
on the 19th it was 5 degrees above. At Oswego, 
on the 18th, it was 18 degrees below zero, and on 
the 19th 3 degrees below. At Ogdensburg, on 
the 18th, it was 36 degrees below zero; and at 
Watertown, same day, 40 degrees below. At 
Utica, on the 19th, it was 5 degrees below zero. 
At New Haven, onthe 19th, it was 6 degrees 
below zero. Same day, at Cincinnati, it was 4 
degrees below zero, and the ice in the river a foot 
thick. At Chicago, on the 19th, it was 16 de- 
grees below zero. In Nebraska, the weather has 
been particularly cold, and accounts already come 
of snow six to ten feet deep, and of hundreds of 
heads of cattle injured and many frozen to death. 

At present, railroad intercommunication 
throughout the country is again established, or 
nearly so. 





| by a gentleman who took a trip on the ice- boat 


| Horse 
| worthy of the Arctic regions. 
|; of the Ice Boat in quesflon—the best boat of the 





NEW USE OF NEWSPAPERS. 
A correspondent of the North American says | 
that one or two thicknesses of newspaper, placed | 
between the coverlets of a bed, will add much to 
the warmth thereof. He says he can testify from 
experience that it isan effectual preventive of 
cold sleeping. If this be so, the knowledge of | 
it will be particularly useful to those with whom | 
coverlets are scarce. Large newspapers like the 
Post, may thas be called, in two senses, blanket 
sheets. It ought to increase the sale of news- 
papers prodigiously in the winter season, when it 
is found that they are useful alike for enkindling | 
the mind by day, and warming the body by night. 
Just think of it, fifty-two newspapers, and twenty. | 
six coverlets, all for two dollars! 


| 





Tus Marits.—Since our connection with the 
newspaper business, we have never known a time 
in which the mails were for so long a period ob- 
structed as the present. From Sunday to Satur- 
day no Western mail was received in this city— 
and the Northern and Southern mails were mere 
drippings. The Columbia railroad, under State 
management—we mean mis-management—seemed 
as if it had gone into disuse for the winter. The 
road from Lancaster to Pittsburg was reported | 
clear at an early date—but it may be the drifts | 
were not so deep in the central and western por- 
tions of the State. | 


Bo ME as oar Er gieet arene AT Sls ye 


|he who pours out powder before an open fire, 


|the cannon as he touched it off, was the natural 
| relative or possible progenitor of such peopie.— 
Bat the monkey was their superior, inasmuch as 
‘he did not commit his folly in defiance of in- 
| structions, or with any knowledge of the danger 


of such fulks from that philosophical and uafur- 


head after the experiment, which physical peca. 


| they have not lost their heads, they have lost all 


THE DELAWARE. 

Even the good people of this city have not an- 
til lately, had a correct idea of the difficulties to 
be encountered in opening and keeping open the 
navigation of the river Delaware during severe 
seasons. According to a ful! account, written 
| Fee ently, the fields of ice are jammed together in 
'the bends of the river, at the 
Shoe, just below the city, in a manner 
To show the power 


and especially 


kind, it is believed, ia existence—she made no- 
ice of an uniform thickness of seren inches. Al. 
though the ice did not give, split or crack in 
advance, from the concussion of the contact, 
the boat progressed steadily through it without 
halting, but even increasing her speed as she 
went. 

But the difticalty is at places where fields of 
ice, from seven to ten inches in thickness, are 
| jammed together by the current. Actual mea. 
surement proves the ice to be thus accumulated 
in some places from sixteen to twenty-two feet 
thick—some ten or twelve feet being below the 
surface of the water, and the rest as high as the 
boat’s bulwarks above. The only course to be 
pursued ia such cases, is to back the boat, and 
bring her up with all her immense weight at the 
top of her speed against the ice barriers. At the 
first shock she may not gain an inch; but by a 
succession of such ponderous blows, she finally 
works her way on to the ice—for which her bow 
is adapted—and ultimately breaks through and 
crushes down all opposition. Although only 
measuring five hundred tons, the weight of tim- 
ber in this Ice Boat is really equal to that in a 
frigate. 

But after a track is open, the difficulty is to 
keep it open. To show how difficult this is, it is 
stated that two steamships fir which the way had 
been thus made, were unable to force themselves 
through the broken cakes of ice, and the Ice 
Boat actually had to turn round again and tow 
them to the city. 

Two boats, all the time running, probably could 
keep the channel open. One, the present Ice 
Boat, seems to be as good a boat as possibly 
could be provided. Another of the same kind, 
and doubtless the problem would be solved. 

We do not consider that it is the business of 
the City to furnish this other boat. The City has 
done its part in furnishing the one already built, 
—now let the parties immediately interested, the 
merchants, the underwriters, &c., do theirs. Of 
course it {s indirectly for the good of everybody 
that the river should be kept open; so it is for 
the good of everybody that the railroads should 
be kept open, and that telegraphic lines should 
be constructed. If the corporation is to furnish 
the funds for every enterprise that can be shown 
to be directly or indirectly for the general good, 
there will be no end to its expenditures. 





THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

Since the discussion of this subject in the Sen- 
ate, it is stated that direct assurances have been 
received from Mr. Dallas and the British govern- 
ment, that the latter will enter into treaty stipula- 
tions to secure the telegraph line from interrup 
tion, for the unrestricted use uf both govern- 
ments and the public, in case of war as well as 
during peace. 

It may reasonably be doubted, whether such 
treaty stipulaticns would amount to a great deal 
in case of a war between the two countries. But 
we hope never again to see a war between the 
Anglo Saxon mother and her child. And, even 
in case of war, the position of this country would 
not be made worse, by having shared in the bene- 
fits of the Submarine Telegraph during peace. 
The project is of such vast importance to Great 
Britain, as enabling her to have speedy communi 
cation with all her American possessions, that the 
line undoubtedly will be laid, if it possibly can 
be done, whether or not our own government 
agrees to bear its portion of the expense. It can- 
not fairly be denied that every movement of 
England recently relative to the United States, 
manifests the utmost desire to cultivate a friendly 
understanding, as with ‘bone of her bone, and 
flesh of her flesh.’’ Her statesmen, in obedisnce 
to the national will, evidently are striving to in- 
augurate a permanent era of good-fellowship and 
peace. We trust that our own statesmen will ban- 
ish all petty jealousies and -old resentments from 
their minds, and meet these friendly offers at 
least halfway. Perhaps the time may come when 
America shall be able to take a noble revenge for 
the harsh deeds of 1776, by shielding England, 
grown weak and old, from the hostile’ bayonets 
of some European enemy. 





BurninG Fivurp ry Cuvrca.—-The sexton of 
the Metnodist Episcopal Church, at Burrsville, 
Ocean County, New Jersey, in filling one of the 
lamps, while burning, on Friday night, 16th 
instant, overflowed it, wben it took fire. An 
intense excitement was immediately created, 
and the congregation, numbering some two hun- 
dred and fifty, were thrown into great excitement 
and confusion. 


The carelessness of people in regard to the 
use of burning fluid, after so many warnings and 
examples, is a constant wonder. It has been 
said repeatedly that fluid lamps sbould never be 
filled while burning. Dealers in the article print 
the warning on the labels of the cans in which 
they sell it. The caution is passed from lip to 
lip, and every means employed to stamp it upon 
the minds of the public. And yet, in despite of 
everything, people persist in risking their lives 
and property, and court the almost certainty of 
conflagration, by recklessly Ginegesting the in- 
struction ! 


He who decanted a keg of gunpowder 
into another keg, or filled his powder-horn, 
before a blazing fire, would undoubtedly be 
considered a fool by most people, and justly. 
But powder is no more inflammable than the 
mixture of turpentine and alcvhvol, known as 
burning fluid. It is not even so liable to igni- 
tion. The vapor that rises from the latter is 
| itself sensible to fire, as the fumes of powder are 
not, aud fluating up to the burning wick, it will 
| inevitably serve as a conductor, and flash the 
flame to the fluid. A man that will undertake 
| to fillacamphene or fluid lamp while burning, 
isa greater dunderhead and nincumnoddy than 


and he ought to be made to know it. Idiocy 


could not perfurm an act more senseless. The 
| monkey that put bis head before the muzzle of 


he was incurring. The possibility uf the descent 


tunate baboon, receives additional confirmation 
from the fact taat the animal was without his 


liarity seems to have a spiritas! analogy in the 
acts of his supposed descendants. Certainly, if 


PAUPERISM. 


paupers ought to be made to support themeeclves, 
and not be allowed to prey on the industrious 
community, either in almshouses, or in the city 
streets as beggars. That they can support them- 
selves New Haven is entitled to the 


having proved. The 


the City Treasury. Mr. James Brewster, a promi- 
nent and highly respected citizen of that place, 
in a letter to the Tribune, relative to the subject 
of self-supporting panperism, is confident that the 
poor of all our large cities can be easily made to 
support themselves by their own labor, and says, 
that if he had not already passed the meridian of 
human life, he would agree to undertake the sup- 
port of the paupers of New York free of all ex- 
pense to the city, as a speculation, after the farm 
had been provided and the necesary buildings 
erected. 

We hope to see the time when questions of 
nati>nal politics will be summarily ruled out from 
our elections for city officers, and questions of 
this character be substituted. No able-bodied 
man or woman should be allowed to beg in our 
streets. If they cannot fied employment, the 
city should furnish such, at rates that would pag 
it for the trouble, and enaole it to defray the ex- 
penses of the old and infirm poor. This would’ 
be just what all industrious paupers want, 
just what all the lazy and improvident grea 
need. 





SLEIGHING. 
‘«‘Yethat have eleighs prepare to use the 


~— 
now.’’ 


make the sleighing all it should be. On several 
of the tarnpikes however, men were empl 

not only to make the drifts passable, but the 
places also. We trust that these roads 

their reward in solid silver, as they deserved to 
do. The Germantown turnpike company : 
pecially to be commended. On the ve 
roads in the vicinity of the city, travel generally 
was impossible during the whole of last at 
We suppose the supervisors did all thay cou 
but that was little. Even the “oldest inhabit 


the drifts, and vowed that it beat anything sinc 
«that tramenjus storm’’ when he was a bey. 

our citizens wish to see a fair specimen ¢ 
these snow heapings, at perfect convenience to; 
themselves and havses, they should ride along 


Willow Grove Turnpike, which begins where the” 
old market house used to stand in Germantow, 
that is, if there is no thaw by the tim tig 
reaches their eyes. d 


From Nicaraocva.—A late account represent 
Gen. Walker to be iu a better condition th 
ever, in possession of Rivas, and fully gupplie 
with ammunition and provisions. This &ecoun 4 
says that he has 1,200 men, and that 300 
waiting the completion of a steamboat, at Punta 
Arenas, in order to join him. Other accounts, 


view of his position and prospects. 
we add both accounts together, and divide them 
by two, we shall not be very far from the 
position of affairs. } 
President Mora, of the Costa Ricana@rmy, h 
issued a proclamation granting a free p 3 
back to the United States to the «deceivédl 
officers and soldiers in the ranks of 
‘susurper.”?” Nota bad idea this. We shg 
not be surprised if fully one-half of Watkér’s 


chance. They not only have ‘se 

phant,”’ but have felt his tusks. On 

hand, Walker has decreed each man 

eighty acres of land—when they can get it.— 
They could have got twice as much, without any 


fighting thrown in, without leaving bir own 
country. % 


Awrct Deatu.—Found dead in Bis woodshed, 4 
on the 18th inst., Mr. Jobp Doyen, of Avon, Me., 
aged about 74 years, supposed to have frozen to 
death in the night. It appears that he attempted 





found near him part of a candle and a candle- 
stick. 


pearance of some struggling in the attempt to 
arise. 
of giving the alarm. He was fousd sometime 
in the forenoon, by a neighbor.— Portland Tran- 
script. 

A terrible fatality scems to attach to this 
am 8 Mr. Doyen was the father of the no- 
toriods ‘‘ Helen Jewett,” whose frightful murder 
in New York, some years age, in connection with 


the same family either threw bimself, or fell, from 


years ago, and was found, lying on the side-wall 


members of the same household have met with 
violent deaths. 





Aoguittsp,—Isaac C. Shurlock, on trial lasé 
week for the “ murder” of his employer, Ppil 
S. Clawges, on the evening of Nov. St i 
was brought in «* Not Guilty” by a jury of & 
men, sworn to do justice according to 

and the evidence. 

There was no doubt as to the ; 

been committed by Sbhurlock—there 

very little doubt, if any, as to the 

Shurlock’s wife by Clawggg, Tk 

counsel set up the pleas ofjjgaanity’ 

tion—and the jury sustained one 

pleas by its verdict. §f we unde 

cision, it is, that any man whois tt 

his domestic relations in Philadelph 

the wrong doer, “and killing, do nog 

We trust trat the rule will not 

so extended, as to warrant any 

merely suppose that he has been th 

eecking redress in this summary * 


Tue Use or tus Rov Svustamsepe 
William, N. H., a school teacher bay 
ove of his pupils, the father of the bo 
ed against him, ano he was fined 
The people generally disliking the 
stated the teacher, who hid resigoed 
and raised additional funds tor his su 


Se 


© 


The children of such ‘ people” 
not be managed without flogging. 





ON KISSING. 
And if it were not lawful, 
The lawyers would not use if; - 4 
And if it were not pious, 
The clergy would not choose it ; 
And if it were not a dainty thing, 
The ladies would not crave it; 
And if it were not pleatiful, 
The poor girls could not haveg. ,” 
OF” The extreme velocity of the wind 
found by Dr. Lind to be 03 miles ag hour. 
machine used to measure it is called an 
meter. , 
G7” Ao Athenian, who was lame ia one 
joining thé army, was laaghed at by the 
oa account of his lameness. « I am here to 





that makes a head worth having. 





sald the hero, “ not to rua.”’ 


@ 
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honor of 
paupers of that city, by the 
judicious management of the almshouse and the 
farm for the poor, actually contribute a surplus to 


4 


including those by deserters, give a gloomy | 
Probably iff 


He was found lying upon hjs face, with, 
quite a wound upon the forehead, with the ap-~ 


the trial of her paramour, Robinson, for that. 
crime, fs still remembered by many. A son of: 


We have long believed that all able-bodied - 


and | 


Such was the cry last week—though the [a 
snow was spread both too thick and too thin to « 


com 


started back in dismay at the sight of many 6 * 


| 


the pike running from the Germantown to tie 


= 


men would leave him, if they could get ‘a ooh? 


to get some wood in the evening, as there was & 


There were none of his family capable | 


a window at midnight, in Boston, nearly two « 


dreadfully crushed, and quite dead, Thus three — 
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THE NEWS FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Persia brings accounts of Euro- 
pean affairs up to the 10th inst. The news is in- 
teresting and important. Lord Napier, « 
practiced diplomatist, with Austrian, Persian, 
Russian, Neapolitan and Turkish experiences in 
that line of business, has been appointed Minis- 
ter to these United States. So we heve not gone 
to war about Mr. Crampton, after all! 

The Plenipotentiaries who assembled at Paris 
to terminate the difficulties respecting the Treaty 
of the 30th March, have brought their labors to a 
close, and the official organ of the French Go- 
vernment gives the result. The Conference hae 
decided that the frontier lines shall follow the 
Vale of Trajan as far as the river Yalpuck, leay- 
ing Bolgrad and Tabak to Moldavia, and that 
Russia shall retain, on the right bank of that 

' stream, the town of Komrat, with a territory of 

300 square versts. The Isle of Serpents has 
been considered as belonging to the Mouth of 
the Danube. The territories west of the new 
Hine are to be annexed to Moldavia, with the ex- 
Ception of the delta of the Danube, which re- 
‘turns to Turkey. 

Paris, meanwhile, has been convulsed by a 
terrible tragedy. The Archbishop of the city 
while officiating in the church of St. Stepbens, 


ewe ee 


) was stabbed to the heart by a discharged priest, 


smamed Verges. The Archbishop died instantly. 
sVerges was formerly a priest ina provincial dio- 
Gese, and had been discharged for preaching 
against the new Catholic dogma of the Immacnu- 
Ete Conception. At the moment of the assas- 
ion, when, lifting the Archbishop’s cape, he 
a her knife into the latter’s heart, he 
‘shy ted © Down with the goddess !””—an expres- 
‘gion which he afterwards explained to refer to 
doctrine of the Conception. He is supposed 
imsane. This was the priest who received 
his arms the former Archbishop of Paris who 
the Revolution of ’48, shot down on the 
ie while attempting to intercede between 

pps and the insurgents. 
fhe previous accourts of Swiss affairs showed 
bat Filliam Tell js not dead yet. The whole 
iy blazed with enthusiasm. It was said 
war ensned, four hundred thousand men 
take the field. Lately, when the canton- 
pof Geneva wanted eight hundred thonsand 
gs t purchase arms, the entire sum was sub- 
at the town hall in twenty-four hours! 
is, however, a good prospect of peace. 
burg threw a serious obstacle in the 
Prussian invader by refusing to allow 
ops to pass through her territory. This 
i the invasion extremely difficult, if not 

ible. 
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: =. ie Swiss Government declared its willing- 
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put a stop to the legal proceedings 
m the Prussian prisoners who attempted to 
r ; insurrection in Neufchatel, if France 

mgjanc would promise their efforts to procure 

, omplete independence of Neufchatel, and 
withdraw their adhesion to the protocol of 

2 in of the King of Prussia, if they did 
igefrom that monarch the abandonment 
tensions to the Canton. Prus- 

the prisoners who attempted to make 

re able in Neufchatel, released, and was willing to 

e p the other matters. 

‘It now appears that the difficulty is virtually 
by the interposition of France, sup- 
ted by England and Austria. The emperor 

on unde:takes that Prussia shall renounce 

im upon Neufchatel in return for the release 

tt pers. Further, France and Austria 
Be icrent any aggression by Prussia 

Meeewitzerland. Switzerland approves these 

‘and eral Assembly is authorized to 

My them. Itseems probable that Prussia will 
Fmorobjections to this settlement. 

% Rome a conclave of churchmen was held 
r) December, in which the state of 
i Mexico and South Amerita was 

} His Holiness the Pope complains 

Ditterly of the doings of the new Government of 

Mexico, Qad.declares the measures it has taken 
inst the@@uthority of the Apostolic Chair to 
null and d. His Holiness, sie denounces 
ose priests Who obey the laws of the countries 
‘which they live, rather than the instructions 
fed them from Rome ! 

Marshal Radetsky, well known as a General in 
war against Hungary, has died suddenly, 
wing the world probably for the world’s good. 
Persia seems disposed to come to a settlement 
ith England. The Persian troops had marched 
yond Herat, meeting with no resistance on the 
of the Affghans, and itis thought, would 
nce stili further. News of them is anx- 

ly expected at Constantinople. 

PThe rest of the news relates to the recent 

Mmbardment of Canton. It is not stated, 
rather restated, that our Consul and man- 
“war at that port had &ny part in this 
tion. If they had, they ought to be 

to account for it. A statement in the 
Weekly Times, is in substance, as follows : 
@hinese vessel, the Arrow, had obtained a Co. 
register, which by the provisions of the 

wee formerly wrang from the Chinese govern. 
entitled the vessel! to be considered under 

brit controi and protection. The vessel was 
panne: by twelve Chinamen, who were arrested 

order of Yeh, the Governor General and Im- 

lasioner, on a charge preferred by a 

Canton, stating that among them was a 
persons who had committed piracy on 

Bea. The English claim that, by the 
the Chinese authorities can only make 

’ bats through the British Consul, which 

in this instance. The Consul de- 
hinese police when they made 
uled@Mown the British flag. He 
rnom@eneral, Yeh, demanding 

ie crew of the Arrow, and an apo- 
t. Yeh, the Consul reports, 
Panswer, denyMg that the Arrow 
ih vessel, and sent back nine of the 
bat the other three had been proved 
¥. The Consul refused to receive 
bn. Then the English Governor 
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p Sir Michael Seymour, the Admi- 
on, came up, and demanded repa- 
dblogy. On the following day, Yeh 
apamen to the Consul. The Con. 
eive them, demanding that they 


y written. The matter was then 
i in hands of the Admiral, who de 
‘ded a nal interview with Yeh, was re- 
a, and Shen captured some of the Chinese 
. Yel Continuing silent, more forte 
taken, the city wall staved in, and the Bri- 
troops marched into the city to the Gover- 
8 Palace, which was found deserted. Then 
_ was bombarded; — the Bogue 
also battered with projectiles, and 
the number of unfortunate Chinamen 
tered witht thot within their walls, a large 
were @fowned while endeavoring to 

from the forts to the mainland! 
fe London Weekly Times declares that the Con- 
L* proceeded rather fast” in this matter. We 
he did. Wo think that—this aocouns being 


correct if he and the others were hanged with a 
rope made of official red tape, poetic and natural 
justice would at once be honored, and the world 
considerably benefitted. The London News con- 
siders the action of the British authorities at 
Canton, disgraceful, aud says that despatches 
from Canton assert that the British, and not the 
Chinese, behaved like barbarians. We agree to 
it all. 

The Chinese Governor denied that the Arrow 
was a British vessel; denied that she came under 
the provisions of the treaty; asserted that her 
British flag, on the statement of the prisoners, 
had been bought of a private merchant ; declared 
that his police boarded her under the belief that 
she was a Chinese vessel, and said that she had 
been built by a Chinese ship-wright. Whatever 
falsehood was iv his statement, though it is, very 
likely, true, it is still shewn that he denied hav- 
ing hauled down the fleg, disclaimed any inten- 
ticn of insult, and released the prisoners. It 
seems to us that this explanation and reparation 
should have been thought sufficient. His denial 
was, in courtesy, as good asthe assertion. His 
disclaimer of offence neutralized the imputation. 
His return of the men was all that could have 
been desired. At any rate, his action in the 
matter should have been accepted when the al- 
ternative was the slaughter of so many 
human beings. Suppose the circumstances 
had occurred in an American, instead of a Chi- 
nese city; suppose that our aathosiiles had in- 
formally arrested some British subjects; is it 
likely that an English Consul and an English Ad. 
miral would have conjointly undertaken to 
demand technical and refuse practical repara- 
tion, and ended by bombarding one of our prin- 
cipal cities? They would have swallowed the 
insult before they would have done such things! 
But why should they treat the Chinese differently 
from us? Is not justice, justice, the world over? 
Is fair and honest dealing geographical? But 
then the Chinese are a weak nation, and can be 
bullied or slaughtered on the flimsiest pretext. 
at the will of an insolent group of underlings; and 
we are a strong nation, and cannot be so served. 
That is the difference. 

The key t» the singular and apparently unrea- 
sonable action of the British officials in this case, 
may be—possibly—in the prevailing rumor that 
before the matter*ends, England will add the 
Chusan Islands to her colonial possessions. If 
this is true, the affair instead of being charge. 
able only to the impudence of a knot of upstart 
underlings, rises to the bad dignity of a state 
scheme for the acquisition of territory. It is 
the fashion with thes* powerful governments.— 
They force weak nations into making treaties 
which they know the others will break; they 
slanghter the innocert multitude when their 
governors violate, or seom to violate, the forced 
bargains; and then, on the pretext of indemnity, 
they end the long plot by taking territory to 
which they have no just claim. How long are 
these practices to continue? Till the common 
and Christian sense of professedly Christian 
nations, steroly rebukes Ministers, Kiags, 
or Presidents who do such deeds in their name, 
and declares that it scorns any commercial or 
territorial advantage which cannot be obtained in 
a fair and honorable manner. 
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Worps ror the Hover. Br rue AUTHOR OF 
sion FLtowgrs.’’ Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Howe’s former volume of verse had unde- 
niable merits, while its faults were also unde- 
niable. Inthe present volume the merits seem 
fewer, and the faults more. Socrude, crabbed, dis- 
cordant, gnd obscure is it, that at first reading it 
hardly appears to deserve any consideration as 
poetry. However, on careful and patient exami- 
nation, it improves, and though the expression is 
very deficient in simplicity and melody, the 
thought has often much dignity, nobleness and 
beauty. It must nevertheless be imputed to it as 
blame, that its excellencies are in most cases, 
only microscopically visible. Mrs. Howe is in- 
deed one of those who, {6 use her own words— 











sé Pas- 
For sale 


—* vex with ill-directed flight, 
And sentence, mystical and hard.”’ 
The « flight’’ might with proper effort, and a for- 
getfulness of certain great poets, who are also 
bad examples, be well directed, and the ‘ sen- 
tence,”’ elucidated and softened. We can best 
forgive the serious faults of the Brownings’ 
poetry when we meet with them there, illumina- 
ted and half-redeemed by the superlative excel- 
lencies evith which they are commingled, We find 
it more difficult to forgive those faults when we 
come upon them in somebody else’s poetry, 
where corresponding excellencies do not appear. 
It would be unjust and unkind to say these 
things, if our author were less in poetic power 
and possibility than she is. As it is, we must 
think that Doctor Holmes should have taken 
from her ‘softly folded hands” the “ knotted 
scourge,”? she proffered him for another disci- 
pline (see the poem on p. 115, entitled «A Vi- 
sion of Montgomery Place,)”’ and, as a poet, in 
the name of the offended muse, made her un- 
dergo the expected penance for not knowing 
how to do better, and for not doing better than 
she knows how! 


The worst fault of the present volume is, that 
itis mainly a collection of versified psychologi- 
cal, or other, cryptographa, which are, of necea- 
sity, caviare to the mass of her readers, and 
half unintelligible even to the initiated. For 
when the cypher in which they are written is re- 
solved into plain English, the insufficiency of the 
revelation baffles the understanding. We have 
cloudy conclusions from concealed premises, 
through three-fourths of the volume. Asa fa- 
miljar instance of the author's general obscurity— 
aften arising from her forgetfulness that the 
reader needs some understanding of the subjects 
of her poems, in order to comprehend the poems 
themselves—take the « Vision of Montgomery 
Place,”’ to which we have already referred. Its 
light grace, and wit, and point, must remain un- 
perceived and unperceivable by the reader who 
does not happen to know the tale that hangs there- 
by—in other words, that Mrs. Howe once criticis- 
ed Doctor Holmes’ lectures, (we think bis lectures 
on the poets,) in the Boston Commonwealth newg- 
paper. But in other poems of a more serious tone 
and larger scope, the same fault is even more de- 
cidedly obvious. Many of these are reflections 
and comments on a spiritaal history which is the 
key to them, but which is not at the command of 
the reader. If the author thought that the 
events and occurrences which suggested these 
poems were not to be given to the public, the 
same consideration should, logically, have with- 
held the poems. Obscure as they are from this 
fact, they are reniered even more so by the in- 
expressiveness, mysticism, and ambiguity of the 
language in which they are clothed, and by the 
manner in which the language is used. The style 
abounds in Browningisms, Miltonisms, lingual 
involations and distortions of all kinds, in which 
the meaning is tangled like the figures of the 
Laocoon in their snarl of snakes, The diction 











is very rough, and, almost invariably, unwelodi- 
ous. The rhymes do not time the movement 
with musical pu'se beats—they lack sonorousness 
and euphony. These must be regarded as in- 
tegral blemishes, when we consider how mach 
the mere expression is to the poet. It is always 
the cutting and setting of the jewel; badly done 
it lessens the value by impairing the effect. This 
offering is inferior to the former bouquet of “‘ Pas- 
sion flowers,’’ because it seems like the product of 
the artificial-flower maker rather than of the gar- 
den. The poems appear rather the result of toil 
than the growth ofinuspiration. They lack the glow 
and grace of spontaneity. Several of them are in 
extremely bad taste: for example—*< A Word 
with the Brownings’’—which is painfally ridicu- 
lous, not only in its egotism, but in the absurdity 
of its conception, and its expression, and the 
ladicrousness of the images some of its lines 
suggest to the mind. « Fanny Kemble’s Child,” 
despite of the fine thoughts it contains, and the 
felicity and dramatic power of the image with 
which it closes, seems actually sacrilegious and in- 
sulting, and vividly conjures up the possibility 
of the spirited lady whom it so radely apostro- 
phises, responding to it with a personal applica- 
tion of her riding-whip. In the “Sermon on 
Spring,’ we have a personification of Kansas. 
She appears “ like a guilty ghost at a banquet” 
at Mr. Pierce’s levee; what follows is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘++ T am Kansas,’ she shrieked, ‘and her hand gave its 

menace, 

‘Kansas,’ and seized the crisp locks for a terrible 
Cit) 

The ludicrousness of this figure must be obvi- 
ous to every one. The image of Kansas “ grab- 
bing’ Mr. Frank Pierce by his hyacinthine 
curls, while «cher hand gave its menace,”’ (did she 
shake her fist at him?) and the vulgar common- 
ness of the phrase the author employs to des- 
cribe Kansas’s intentions, are alike comical ! 

Oar reason for dwelling on the defects of the 
volume ‘rather than on its merits, is that the 
former are at once more numerous, obvious, and 
important. Perhaps the finest poem in the col. 
lection is “The Lamb Without.” It has a 
mournful and tender beauty. “S. P.,” isa 
brave and sad elegy, its sentiment much aided 
by its metre and movement, which are well 
chosen, and managed with unusual skill, and its 
euphony all that could be desired. <‘‘ Parting 
from Baby”’ is a strain of true motherly feeling. 
«‘ Via Felice” is noticeably felicitous and sweet 
to those who understand it, as wedo, though 
much of its effect depends on the reader’s ac- 
quaintance with what the poem does not relate. 
‘Two poems to Florence Nightingale have a vein 
of noble equity, and contain thought and truth. 
‘¢ Balakclava”’ has the trumpet-sound of the true 
lyric. In a word, the volume has sufficient 
poetic excellence to cause regret that it has not 
more. Theauthor of “‘ Passion Flowers,” the 
work by which we shail still prefer to remember 
her, is capable of truer poems than she has here 
given us, and should endeavor to produce them. 
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A Journnry TurovcH Texas; or, A Saddle Trip on 
the South-Western Frontier; with a Statistical Appen- 
dix. By Freperic Law O_mstgapd. Dix, Edwards 
& Co, New York. For sale by H. Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


««This work,’ says the author, in his brief 
preface, ‘‘ is designed further to promote the mu- 
tual acquaintance of the North and South.” It 
contains a series of impressions and pictures of 
Southern life and society, and as a narrative of 
travels is very lively and amusing. Its most 
serious feature is its examination of the institu- 
tion of slavery from the economical, or profit and 
loss, point of view. 





Firet Lassons IN ENGLIisH GRAMMAR. 
Cirark,A.M. A.S. Barnes, New York. 


The primary elements of English grammar are 
presented in this work, in a series of simple analy- 
tical and synthetical lessons. It is intended for 
the use of young pupils, and has many excel- 
lencies. 


By 8. W 





Durana’s TerpsicHore, or Ball Room Guide, 
(Fisher & Brother, Philada.,) is the title of a 
little volume which forms a compendium of the 
theory, practice, and etiquette of Dancing, and 
embraces a description of all the cotillions, pol- 
kas, mazurkas, gallopades, waltzes, etc., of the 
day. It is illustrated with appropriate pictures 
and diagrams, and will be found of great use to 
learners. 





O07" Tametina Orrer.—A recent advertise- 
ment read as follows: «Stolen, a watch, worth a 
hundred dollars. If the thief will return it, he 
shall be informed where he may steal one worth 
two of it, and no questions asked.”’ 

0G An Irish drummer, who now and then In- 
duiged in a noggin of right good poteen, was ac- 
costed by the reviewing general: ‘Pat, what 
makes your nose so red?’’ ‘¢ Plase your honor” 
said Pat, «‘I always blush when I spakes to an 
officer.”’ 

0S” An Alabama editor says of a late festive 
occasion, ‘‘ Several healths and songs were mas- 
terly advanced, and received in the climax of 
ecstacy and unanimity, while the eloquence was 
borne from the speakers’ lips on the resounding 
pinions of enthusiasm, the dying echoes of which 
were like the murmurings of distant thunder.”’ 

O79" Man doubles all the evils of his fate by 
pondering over them ; a soratch becomes a wound, 
a slight an injury, a jest an insult, a small peril a 
great danger, and a slight sickness often ends in 
death by brooding apprehensions, 

O07" To some men it is indispensable to be 
worth money, for without it they would be worth 
nothing. 

OF” A minister who had received a number of 
calls, and could scarcely decide whieh was the 
best, asked advice from a faithful old African ser- 
vant, who replied—+ Master, go where there is the 
most devil.’”’ Of course he went where there was 
the most of the ‘root of all evil.” 

OF” Prosrerity.—-Prosperity shines on dif- 
ferent persons much in the same way that the sun 
shines on different objects. Some it hardens like 
mud, while others it softens like wax. 

OG” Tur Srivgsr.—The habits of a spider are 
stationary. He seldom travels far from the locali- 
ty in which he first saw the light. It is curious 
that the epider should travel so little, and yet be 
continually taking flies, 

G7" Seance Arran Harpivess.—If you can- 
not be happy one way, be happy in another; and 
this facility of disposition wants but little aid 
from philosophy, for health and good humor are 
almost the whole affair. Many run about after 
felicity, like an absent man looking for his hat 
while it is en his head or in his hand. 

o>” A Simire.— Winchell, the humorist, tells a 
story of a dog, which undertook to jump across a 
well in two jumps. There are a great many peo- 
ple jast like that dog—folks who think they can 
jump across a well in two jumps. They that un- 
dertake it usually “ bring up’’ down in the water. 

O73” “ How fortunate I am in meeting a rain- 
dbeaw in this storm,” said a young lady who was 
caught in a shower the other day, to her beau of 
promise, who happened along with an umbrella, 
** And I,” said he, gallantly, ‘‘am as much re- 
joiced as the poor Laplander, when he has caught 
arein deer,” 
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Paris, Jan. 1, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

Your readers may remember the mention made, 
in a former letter, of the delightful Chamber 
Concerts given here every Wednesday afternoon, 
at the house of M. Gouffe, the eminent contra- 
bass, by a group of the professors of the great 
musical school of the Conservatoire, assisted 
occasionally by eminent artists on a flying visit 
to Paris, or by young performers of unusual pro. 
mise, admitted to the hovor of making their 
“first appearance”’ before the Aabifues of this 
hospitable musical centre. 

The entrance to these concerts is entirely gra- 
tnitous; only the friends of the performers, and 
the friends of these friends, being favored with 
the enfree. The performances consist princi- 
pally of the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Hadyn, 
and other classical composers, varied occa- 
sionally with the compositions of a few chosen 
modern authors. The circle of habifues who at- 
tend these concerts with a sort of religious devo- 
tion and punctuality, in spite of rain, snow, or 
other inconveniehce, consists for the most 
part of ordinary music-loving mortals, some rich 
and some poor, sume with titles and some with. 
out, with nothing very remarkable about them.— 
But mingled with these are a dozen or so odd 
fishes that would figure advantsgeously in the 
immortal pages of “« Mr. Punch,’’ and whose pe- 
culiarities of appearance and deportment would 
make the fortune of acomic sketch book—com. 
posers, musicians, and superannuated perfor- 
mers,as simple- hearted, enthusiastic, one-sided, 
and seedy, as possible. One or two of them are 
excessively stout, probably from want of exer- 
cise; they are the exceptions, and the least in- 
teresting. Most of them are exceedingly thin, 
with a few locks of thin gray hair, shading a 
wrinkled forehead full of rugged bumps that 
would delight a phrenologist, and a stoop that 
tells equally of short commonsand of long vigils, 
of devotion to the thorny science of musical har- 
mony, and of inability to cope with the practical 
difficulties of the selfish world around us, and to 
carve out, each for himself, the needful slice of 
positive comforts from the bigh- hung social flitch. 

Every now and then one of these enthusiasts 
brings some new composition of his own, to be 
interpreted by the accomplished musicians who 
thus generously devote a large portion of the day 
to this unselfish cultivation of the highest musi- 
cal art forthe sake of its own nobleness and 
beauty. What a metamorphosis ! The lank, 
bent figure, usually hidden away in some remote 
corner, the head bowed upon the hand, the eyes 
closed, and the whole starved-looking person 
beating time to the glorious strains of some im- 
mortal master, now takes its place on a high stool 
beside the knot of performers, the head erect, 
leading the orchestra, and indicating with steady 
beat and varying gestare the special graces of 
interpretation to be given by the friendly bows 
around him. His eyes are now wide open, but 
full of a dreamy.light that shows the old compo- 
ser’s soul to be farther off than ever from the 
perception of outer things. How the thin old 
face puckers if its owner fancies that a ra/ten- 
tando or piasissimo is in danger of not being duly 
honored! How vigorously his withered hand 
indicates the approach of a quicker or bolder 
movement! What asmile of seraphic content 
breaks over his withered features at the exquisite 
rendering of some subtle or complicated phrase, 
and yet with what a sudden frown of eloquently 
deprecating gesture, he repressez the murmur of 
applause that breaks forth among the listeners! 
And at the close of the really beautiful sym- 
phony, when the admiration of the auditory 
breaks forth loudly and hoartily, and the per. 
formers who have so perfectly rendered hisdreams 
into act, crowd round him with sympathizing 
felicitations, and express their pleasure at finding 
the springs of his inspiration to be as fresh and 
as copious as ever, with what bashful simplicity 
he takes their cordial hand-shakings, and how 
quickly he slips outof the throng, the tight- 
buttoned, thread-bare coat with its worn and 
shining collar, surmounted by a rusty black 
handkerchief, the very ‘ bad hat,’’ and the faded 
cotton umbrella,.vanishing speedily through the 
doorway, and making off for some shadowy bache- 
lor den, where one would be glad to think there 
was anything like a tolerable dinner awaiting him. 

But the “originals” in question are not all of 
the sterner sex, or of the humbler walks of life. 
One of the funniest of them all is the old Coun- 
tess de A , now in her ninety-third year, 
with a nut-cracker-face, as full of wrinkles as it 
can hold, a mass of wild, gray hair put up in the 
most incomprehensible style, and a pair of dark, 
blue eyes, invisible ander their hanging eyebrows 
and drooping lids at a little distance, but light- 
ree with something of their old fire when she 
is pleased with what is going on around her. She 
was a great beauty in her youth, very clever, and 
very gay; and inherited a very old name, and a 
very large fortune. Having lost her huaband 
after a few months of married life, she vowed an 
eternal fidelity to’ his memory, and consoled her- 
self with devoting her fortune to the edacation 
of foundling children, whom she took, sometimes 
from the streets, sometimes from the Foundling 
Hospital, and brought up in her own house, 
teaching them whatever they seemed to have 
capacity to learn, and putting them out to various 
trades as they grew older. Some of her attempts 
have turned out very well; a great number of 
young people, now thriving artisans, semp- 
stresses, and servants, doing honor to her gene- 
rous care. But in several instances she has been 
very unlucky; the little creatures giving her a 
world of trouble, and turning out very ill in spite 
of all her efforts to train them to something bet- 
ter. She has even been robbed, and heavily, by 
some of the recipients of her bounty. One little 
scoundrel, already perverted by early surround- 
ings, decamped with a quantity of her valuables, 
and was never heard of again; another, who pre- 
tended to be an orphan, but was in reality the 
child of most depraved parents, who put him up 
to every sort of villainy, was no sooner received 
into the household and kindly cares of the Coun- 
tess, than he made off with every bit of her family 
plate, thus inflicting on het a very serious pe- 
cuniary loss, and also a terrible grief and disap- 
pointment. The silver was no doubt melted 
down and sold; for no traces of the theft could 
ever be discovered. 

In these benevolent enterprises, and in a life of 
the most entire and beneficent self-sacrifice, the 
childless woman has grown to her present ad- 
vanced age, having spent almost all her fortune, 
and being reduced to a slight income for her re. 
maining days. She dresses with the utmost 
plainness, and goes about on foot in the worst 
weather, She is very active, in spite of natural 
decay, and the most tremendous talker, in spite 
of the loss of all her teeth. Notwithstanding 
her comparative poverty, she has her pockets al- 





ways full of little presents, sugar-plums for chil- 
dren, lumps of rosin or new strings for the musi- 
cians, something or other for everybody. She 
also manages to maintain an old creature, nearly 
as aged as herself, who was her “‘ companion” 
in her brighter days, and has stack to her faith- 
fully through the darker ones she has brought 
on herself by her excessive and imprudent gene- 
rosity. This lady generally makes more attempt 
at dress than the Countess; and puts so many 
bits of rubbishy flowers and ribbons into her 
bonnet, so many shreds of yellow and tattered 
old lace (that was valuable ages ago!) all about 
her withered old person, that it is as much as 
one can do to look at her without a smile. 

The Countess being music-mad, never misses 
one of the concerts in question. For the eigh- 
teen years that they have been held, she certain. 
ly has not been absent half-a-dozen times. She 
is now, indeed, looked upon as one of the pillars 
of the affair; and two seats on the best sofa in 
the principal saloon are always reserved for her 
and her suirante. When, the music is to her 
mind, as it generally is, she cannot sit still, so 
excited and delighted is she; but keeps time 
with hand, foot or head—often with all three to. 
gether—and wears a perpetual smile, varied with 
exclamations of delighted approbation. But 
when, on rare occasions, some new thing is 
given, lees to her satisfaction than the classic 
compositions which compose the ordinary bill of 
fare, she fidgets, frowns, turns her back upon 
the musicians, utters tolerably audible «« pshaws”’ 
and “‘pisbes,”? and imparts her judgment on its 
close to the musicians (with whom she is on the 
best possible terms) with much more frankness 
than courtesy. 

She is really very kind-hearted; but the least 
in the world of a busy-body, partly from the ha- 
bit of trying to help everybody. She likes to 
know all that f going on; and makes no scruaple 
of questioning you about your avocations, and 
suggesting whatever ideas may come into her 
head about your doings. Having a favorite 
nephew who has emigrated to the United States 
in search of fortune, and who is succeeding very 
well in his new home, she has taken your coun- 
try into affection, and your humble servant also, 
from the fact that I write for your journal. Thus 
she likes me occasionally to read a page or two 
from the ‘‘ Saturday Evening Post,’’ and seldom 
fails to inquire what topics may be going into my 
«¢ next letter”? for your paper. 

‘«‘Come and lunch with me to-morrow,” said 
the old Countess to me yesterday; ‘I shall have 
a number of young friends to greet the New 
Year; and as I will let you off early in the after- 
noon, you will not need to sacrifice the evening.” 

‘‘Many thanks, Madame la Comtesse,’’ I re- 
plied; «‘I should be delighted to be of your 
party, but you know that Thursday is always a 
busy day with me. I must see you at another 
time.”’ 

* Ah, true! I forgot that it is your American 
post-day. - How vexatious. Well, let me see you 
some day soon, and bring some of your Ameri- 
can papers with you. You did not finish the ac- 
count of the Mormons you began to translate for 
me, and I want to know what the ridiculous 
creatures are up to just now. By-the-way,’”’ she 
continued, with her usual volubility, ‘“‘ what are 
you going to put into your letter to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*Why, there’s the official announcement of 
the Supplementary Congress to be opened the 
day after to-morrow; the prospect of a peaceful 
settlement of the Neufchatel affair; the wonder- 
ful mechanical toys at Giroux’s, the new parlor 
balloons, those pretty things you see in the 
streets, looking like pink soap-bubbles, a foot in 
diameter, full of gas, and kept down.by a string 
in the hands of their lucky little possessors. A 
friend of mine bought one yesterday of a pedlar 
on the Boulevart Italien, meaning it asa New 
Year’s gift for the child of a friend of his. He 
thought he had it firmly by the string, and was 
making off, quite pleased with his purchase, when 
the string slipped through his fingers, and the 
beautiful shining ball rose lightly and gracefully 
upwards, and disappeared in the superior regions 
of the atmosphere, to the great amusement and 
gratification of everybody on the Boulevart, all 
of whom, of course, at once stood still to watch 
the flight of the ranaway toy among the chimney- 
tops.’’ 

“T hope your friend bought another, and held 
it fast that time!’’ interposed Madame de A, 

«He did so; and to-morrow the pretty little 
curly pate for whom it is destined will be in rap- 
tures with hertreasure. These ball-balloons, you 
know, are the rage, just now, among the children, 
Then there’s the catastrophe of the lap-dog that 
spoiled the dress of the heroine in the private 
theatricals at Madame L———’s the other night, 
just as the said heroine was going on the stage, 
and the agony they were all in, and how she was 
obliged, after a short delay, to appear in a dress 
lent for the occasion, and not at all appropriate, 
and how the young gentleman, who was to be a 
shepherd in the same play, was so much delight- 
ed with the good temper displayed by the heroine 
under this terrible affliction, that he offered her 
his hand and fortune in the course of the even- 
tug; and how, the latter being very considerable, 
the gossips have set down the match as certain. 
Then there’s the Review, and the Opera Ball, and 
the Fairy pieces, and the witty Theatrical Re- 
views, at the theatros, and the beautiful compli- 
ment paid in one of them, (at the Gymnase) to 
Lamartine, and the still more beautiful way in 
which it waa reseived by the public, everybody 
spontaneously rising, the ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs, the gentlemen their hats, and all 
clapping their hands and giving utterance to the 
nearest approach a French public can make to a 
cheer. And the project for making the public 
pay to enter the Bois de Bologne, and the other 
project of beautifying the hillock of Montmartre, 
with its immemorial windmills surrounding the 
gay city, and concerting said hillock into a pub- 
lic promenade.”’ 

“I hope they won’t make ‘haf a paying prome- 
nade!” interrupted the Countess. 

“T hope not. And there’s the new chemical 
matches of amorphous phosphorus, equally in- 
nocuous to the work-people who make, and the 
public who use them; and the new troubles about 
aluminum, the new pet metal that was to do such 
wonders, and that is playing such pranks, spoons 
of which are becoming biack in certain liquids, 
green in others, and melting away bodily in a 
third, the hopes of its friends disappearing in 
company with the spoons. And there’s the story 
of Mile. de R and her invisible adorer, and 
the bouquets that are always coming to her from 
nobody knows where ; and the—”’ 


“ Sapresti!’’ cried the old lady—she likes to 
come out with a strong word now and then—and 
putting her fingers in her ears, “ why, your rea- 
ders will never get half through your letter. For 
mercy’s sake don’t say another word! Be- 
sides, I have a story that I want you to tell 
them; very pretty, I promise you, and what's 
mere, quife true. For it happened to some an. 
cestors of mine, on my mother’s side, (my poor, 
dear mother!) she’s dead long ago, but what a 
beautiful creature she was, to be sure! It’s 
about « tulip—the story, ] mean, Ah, what o 





beauty! it ran in the family. My mother lS i 
I’m speaking of; not the tulig: Imp 
say that the talip ran in ft also, for of 
family of Amsterdam, that has always been fa. 
mous for its specimens of the rare tulip in ques. 
tion. Come and with me the first day you 
can give me, and I tell you the story just as 
our family annals have preserved it; and if yea 
think it will amuse your readers, you may put ® 
into your next letter.” 

With this, the old lady, closely followed by her 
inseparable companion, trotted briskly out of the 
room, her high-heeled shoes striking sharply om 
the polished floors as she made her exit, and 
took her way down stairs. 

I shall, of course, do honor, in the course of a 
@ay or two, to her invitation, and if ihe family 
legend she offers me should be worth the taking 
down, your readers shall have the full benefit of 
the windfall. QUANTUM, 





07” Roovery or a Cumaman.—A shopkeeper 
employed a Chinese to paint him a sign, in 
Chinese characters, for a shop at the diggings. 
When the sign was put up, the 
patiently awaited for the expected inflax of the 
relations of the san and moon. To his surprise, 
however, although many approached the placard 
and read it, all, without exception, passed by 
with broad grins on their face. Suspecting that 
all was not right, he took down the mysterious . 
sign, and availed himself of the first opportunity 
of trying to obtain a translation. This he found 
a difficulty in getting, every Chinaman to whom 
he showed it refusing to satisfy him, and merely 
answering with a grin. At length, by the offer 
of a bribe, he arrived at the secret. The enti- 
cing advertisement, on being rendered inte 
English, was, as neariy as possible, as fol- 
lows :—“‘ Don’t buy anything here; storekeeper 
a horrid rogue.”’ 

OF” A daughter of Sydney Smith, not long 
since, invested $30,000 in Pennsylvania Bond 
the same stock her father so bitterly denounced 
—in preference to an investment in any other 
class of secarities. 

o>” “ How shameful it is that you should fal 
asleep,”’ said a dull preacher to a drowsy audi- 
ence, ‘whilst that poor idiot,’ pointing to am 
idiot who stood staring at him, “is awake and 
attentive.” ‘ Perhaps,’’ said the fool, «I would 
have been asleep, too, if I had not been an 
idjot.”” 

OF” Beacrtirct Sruiz.—The attention of a 
little girl being called to a rose bush, on whose 
topmost stem the eldest rose was fading, but 
below and around which three beautiful crimson 
bads were just unfolding their charms, she art- 
lessly exclaimed to her brother: “ See, Willie, 
these little buds have just awakened to kiss their 
mother before she died.’’ 





NEWS ITEMS. 

A MERCANTILE house at St. Louis, lately re- 
ceived a letter enclosing one thousand dol- 
lars, without signature or date, with this sim- 
ple remark :——« This belongs to you. Con- 
science.’’ 

Consumption m Bostox.—Seven bandred 
and sixty persons died in Boston of consump- 
tion, in 1856, being about one-sixth of the 
whole mortality. Four hundred and fire were 
fomales. . 

Taz vore for United States Senator in the 
Towa Legislature stood 63 for “—— (Repub- 
lican), to 36 for his competitor. Harlan is thas 
re-elected. 

Epiror or tae Orrrc1at Orcan.—The Wash- 
ington Union formally announces that after 
the 4th of March, the Honorable John Apple- 
ton will become sole editor and proprietor of 
that paper. 

. Tue rascars of New York have taken to 

ging their victims. On Thursday night, 1 
nst., two of them drew a bag over the head of 
Thomas Hanna, hauled him into a cellar on the 
corner of Irving Place and Eighteenth Street,. 
and robbed him. 

Inpians Becomixa Crvrizep.—Twenty-five 
Dakota families, living at Hazlewood, some 
forty miles above Fort Ridgeley, Minnesota, have 
renounced their tribal character, donned civi- 
lised dress, and formed themselyes into @ 
sort of Republic, with a written Constitution, 
President, &c. They are intelligent and indus. 
trious, and have wheat and corn to sell. 

en, the Marquis of Bread 
the Dukes of Argyll, Athol, Sutherland, 
Buccleuch, are to own one-fourth of the 
land in all Scotland. 


Turns is, says the Alexandria, Virginia, Ge. 
zette, a colored child in Prince George County, 
a few miles below this sity, aged three mo 
that has already six perfect teeth, and cxn 
quite plainly. The child was born with two 


— shorter than any route previously disoo- 
Vv 4) . i : 
Taz New Pin Company, of Wi 

connections hae Hast started anew mac 

se upoa . selecta 
little tndleganasbieg fms ‘phe and 
them in a continuous rew upon narrow 
paper, at the rate of three hundred 
nu 
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In the ecemien tape: Damascus, there once 
owed a robe-maker of the name of Selim. He 
Skepta splendid Bazaar in one of the principal 
‘streets, and employed a great many hands. 
Awong these were two youths named respec. 
tively, Daoud and Youssef. They were good 
workmen, but differed much in appearance and 
disposition. Daoud was quiet and modest, but 
Youssef was a knave up to anything; and when 
once the labors of the day were over, he was al- 
ways ready for mischief. 


al 


r 
ing and smiling, and apparently in a very good 
bamor. 

«I will take a seat, my dear Youssef,” he 
said, squatting down on an old cushion on tho 
floor, “fer I want your advice, and as a friend 
whom 1 have known for a great many years, I 
feel you are a person on whom I can thoroughly 


rely.”’ 


could mean, said nothing. 
“The fact is you must know,” said Daoud, 
laughing, “1 have been rather a penurious fel- 





Nothing, however, delighted him more than to 
gather rourd him an assembly of his fellow work- 
men, and to relate to them an incredible number | 
of tricks and impositions which he had played off | 
upon his former masters, or people with whom 
he had been acquainted. 

He was fond, too, of raising a laugh at poor 
honest Daond’s expense, and holding him up to 
the ridicule of his companions. “ There’s poor 
little Daoud,” he would say, “sitting on his | 


shop board, working away with his needle ; | 


slaving and toiling, and seeing nothing that is | 
joyous but in gusset and seam! Why, I don’t 
think he has ever been outside the city gates in 
all his life? Doubtless, he knows as much of the 
world as the fly did that sat on the axle-tree of 
the carriage, and shouted out to bis companions 
when he returned home from a journey—‘ My 
stars! when we put on two horses how we did 

whizz! and when we had four, how we did 

fi . ” bP 

“at this sally there was sure to be a laugh at 
Daond’s expense, and the little fellow would 
draw in his head, and seem for atime smaller 
than ever; seem we say, for he was not quite so 
simple as Youssef and his companions thought 
him. Besides, whatever peccadilloes he had 
been in the habit of committing, he had not ac- 
quired the reputation of a knave, and that was 
some advantage in a city like Damascus, the 
Beautiful. At length, a terrible thing happened ; 
Selim the robe-maker, who had for a long time 
been borrowing money at an exorbitant interest 
of those Giaours, the Jews, became bankrupt, and 
his creditors scized on all his stock, and sold off 
every stick! 

What a variety of rich stuffs, cloths of gold, 
silver-laced tunics, and trowsers slashed with 
scarlet filigree work, there were to be disposed 
of! However, everything was cleared off, 
and all the workmen turned adrift to shift for 
themselves, and to get masters where best they 
could. 

«<I don’t care so much for myself, my hands 
can always feed my mouth,” said Youssef, with 
a mock pity, “but poor little Daoud! what will 
become of him! he must starve! However, poor 
fellow, it won’t cost much to bury him, and after 
he has wasted away a little more, we can stow 
him away into some rat’s hole.”’ 

Daoud heard what his former comrade said, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and made no reply— 
in fact, he was much obliged to Youssef for al- 
ivding to the rat’s hole. It gave him a hint. 
The fact was, he was not so badly off as Youssef 
imagined, for whilst the latter and his com- 
panions had spent all they received as fast as 
they earried it, he had saved up fifty good, bright 
sequins in a leather bag against a rainy day. 
Now it sorely puzzled him what to do with this 
treasure? It was too small a sum to set up in 
business with, and as for putting it out to inte- 
rest, there was a kiod of panic in the money 
market at that moment, and he did not know 
whom to trust, so he thought he would for once 
just take Youssef’s advice, and stow away, not 
himself but bis better half, his leathern purse of 
sequins into some secure rat’s hole. However, 
he thought he would wait a day or two, and look 
about him. 

Meanwhile, things did not go on so well with 
Youssef as he had expected. Trade was bad; 
more failures succeeded that of Selim’s, owing to 
the Jews or to the Giaours, or to a great comet, 
which at that moment was in sight, and the 
streets were thronged with groups of discontented 
workmen out of employ. 

Youssef himself grew thin, and often went to 
bed withoat a supper; nay he could scarcely 
procure a copper for a few handfuls of spoiled 
rice; on the ccntrary, Daoud grew quite fat, for 
he had no work now to harass him, and though 
he had diminished his store bya few sequins, 
the bag was tolerably full as yet. It was a mys- 
tery indeed to Youssef how his friend kept up 
his fat; so he determined to watch his proceed- 
ings. There was a ruined mosque near the city, 
and one cvening as Youssef in a very melan- 
choly mood was pacing among its crumbling 
columns and grass grown pavements, he saw, by 
the light of the moon, which suddenly emerged 
from a cloud, a man crouching down and apps- 
rently hiding something in a hole in one of the 
walls among the ivy. 

How like to Daoud it was! he thought. Yet 
what could he be doing there? Youssef was 
about to call out to him, when second thoughts 
vestrained him, and he quickly stepped aside be- 
hind an old buttress, and concealed himself until 
his former fellow shopman had left the spot. 
Then out he crept, and approaching the place 
where he had see Daond, stooped under the 
wall, and groping about for a little time be 
neath the ivy, at last put his hand down a rat’s 
hole. 

In a moment, he felt something like a string, 
and then the top of a purse. Drawing it up and 
taking it to the light, he found, to his great de 
light that it was a money bag, containing forty- 
five sequins. 

’ Where could little Daond have got all this 
éreasure? Had he turned robber, or had he 
atumbled upon some lucky adventure like those 
recorded in the Legends of the East, which 
enriched the porters, calenders, one eyed shoe- 
makers, and huached-backed tailors of the days 
of the renowned Aaron, the Just? What a fool 
he had been all his life to despise the friendship 
of such a genius as little Daoud! Forty-five 
sequins! why all his tricks and knavery had 
mever acquired him half so many! 

However, perhaps he might induce him to 
take him into partnersbip, that is, if he did not 
find out who robbed him? So Youssef going 
stealthly home by a round about way, arrived 
near midnight at his lodgings, and hid the bag 
of sequins in a hole in the chimney. 

Youssef remained within doors all the next 
day; in fact, he felt rather nervous, and not 
quite the thing, and although Daoud was a little 
insignificant looking fellow, and he had hitherto 
despised him, somehow or other he did not 
quite like to encounter him, especially should 
he meet him just smarting under the loss of the 
sequins. As he prepared, however, to go out to- 
wards nightfall, and was just thinking of open- 
ing the bag, and taking out a sequin or two to 
make a jovial night of it, with some of his boon 
companions, he heard a tap at his door, which 


The little fellow’s sppearance was not at all 


piastre, until they became sequins, as Ido now 


of converting my sequins into pieces of gold.” 
may get them !”’ 


these little bits—well, then came this affair with | 





our being turned adrift, and then commenced | 


to what good purpose to apply them. 


Eh, Youssef ?’’ 

Youssef nodded. 

«© Yes, I always thougbt you rather soft, my 
dear Daoud; 
ties ?’’ 


of this money has bothered me. Well, I had 
just settled it all in my own mind, and had just 
found out a nice snug place in an ancient ruin 
near the city—I can‘ttell you where, you know?”’ 
said Daoud, with a cunning wink. ‘* Nay, I had 
even carried my treasure there, last night, and 
thought how very snugly it would rest, and I 
should be quite easy, when lo! into my room 
walks a notary this morning, and presents me 
with a bag containing one hundred sequins, 
being the bequest of some ancient relative whose 
affairs he had been called in to settle! Was 
there ever such an unlucky dog? My troubles 
were renewed; however, for the present, I can 
stow this treasure where I put the last, and I 
shall make a point of going to the ruin the first 
thing to-morrow for that purpose. 

«‘ Yet this system can’t last forever, so I have 
been considering that, as you are a clever fellow, 
and every one thinks you are sure to do well, if 
you but once got into a decent business, cannot 
you take care of the one hundred and forty-five 
sequins for me ?”’ 

«‘I will certainly try to do so,” said Youssef, 
‘‘although it is a great responsibility, and when 
one does a favor, we always find people an- 
grateful.’’ 

“That shall never be the case with me. In 
three days I will be here with the notary to 
draw up a bit of an agreement as regards inte- 
rest, you know, and at the same time, I will 
bring you the whole of the money. Good-bye, 
for the present, dear Youssef.” . 

‘* Good-bye,”’ said Youssef; ‘let me open ihe 
door for you, my friend.” 

“Oh, don’t give yourself that trouble,” said 
the happy little Daond, and away he ran. 

‘I will go to the ruin and instantly replace 
the forty-five sequins before he discovers his lose,”’ 
said Youssef, ‘and then I will warrant I'll find 
means to appropriate the whole of his capital 
without any conditions, or the aid of his 
notary.”’ 

So saying, as soon as it was dark, he crept out, 
as he thought, unperceived, and deposited Da- 
oud’s little treasure in the very place whence he 
had purloined it. 

Impatiently he waited for the next day. At 
length, when some hours had elapsed after the 
time at which Daoud was to have made his se- 
cond deposit, he again stole to the ruin. But 
what was his astonishment and rage to find, that 
instead of the heavy bag, as he expected, of one 
hundred sequins, the little leathern purse was 
also gone. Nothing there, nothing, only a littie 
strip of paper: 

‘‘ Daoud the Small has outwitted Youssef the 
Wise.” 

Youssef stamped and raved, and even rolled on 
the ground, in the frenzy of his passion and dis- 
appointment. All wasto no purpose. Nor did 
he ever see anything of the notary, or the se 
quins, nor the condition as promised, nor of 
Daoud himself—the latter had left Damascus! 

The fact is, no sooner had the little man on 
the first occasion deposited the bag containing 
his hard won savings in the rat’s hole, than he 
heard a slight noise, and turning round, caught 
a glimpse of Youssef before the, latter had time 
to conceal himself. Daoud, however, did not 
suspect that he had been himself observed and 
watched, not indeed until the next day, when, 
having occasion to go to his store sooner than 
he expected, for another sequin or two, he dis- 
covered that he had been robbed. 

His suspicions at once fell upon Youssef.— 
Nevertheless, he had no proofs of his dishonesty; 
and he knew he was far too cunning to be de- 
tected with the property. At first, he consider- 
ed a)l was irretrievably lost, until bethinking that 
the thief might be induced to replace the trea- 
sure if he knew it was not missed, in order to 
grasp an increased sum, he set his wits to work 
and conjured up the ghost of a deceased relative, 
and invoked a mythical notary to hisaid! Having 
recovered his treasure, he lost no time in taking 
his departure from Damascus, verily believing 
that if he remained, Youssef would be certain to 
adopt some means of repossessing himself of his 
treasure. It may be readily credited that Yous- 
sef was not the man to make his way in the 
world by honest means, although people pos- 
sessing certain qualifications, such as he was 
endowed witb, do, for a time, seemingly 
prosper. 

At length, his dishonest practices made even 
Damascus too hot to hold him, and he was obli- 
ged to have recourse to a precipitous flight, to 
escape the Cadi and his subordinates. 

He wandered about for some months, picking 
up @ precarious livelihood, and at last found him- 
self at Bassora. Here he stumbled on a piece of 
luck. He happened to attract the attention of 
the ruling Pacha, as he one day came to the as- 
sistance of his attendants in catching a fayorite 
mule belonging to that prince, which bad broken 
away from its conductor. 

Being of a good figure and of an easy carriage, 
and possessing a somewhat bold and dasbing air, 
with plenty of assurance, Youssef’s promotion 
was rapid, and he speedily rose to the high ppsi- 
tion of Hajeeb or Doorkeeper to the Hall of 
Audience, where the Pacha held his morning 
levees. 

Had Youssef been able to restrain his dishonest 
propensities, he might perhaps have advanced 
even higher in the favor of his employer, but it 
was doomed to be otherwise. 

He quickly commenced to levy all manner of 
exactions upon the petitioners who came to ob. 





what he expected it would be. He was smirk- 


tain an audience of the Pacha, and those who 





but then, who can help his facul- | 


Daoud, “but you can’t think how the disposal | 


| 


| 


« You know, I was always considered’a half- | 
silly fellow, not fit for business, not very bright. | 
| to endeavor to recover it; 
| proclaimed that any one restoring it to its owner 


| 
' 





“ True, we can't help our facultics,” continued | 


| 





applied wap hiatel, or omitted to fee the 
Chamberlain, as be arrogantly called himself, 
were either kept waiting for hours without ob- 
taining admission, or were dismissed with the 
assurance that the Pacha was too much indispo- 
sed to attend to their particular concerns. 

It happened one day that the Lady Aimee, a 
Sultar#s daughter, and a favorite of the Pacha— 


Youssef nodded, but wondering what all this | Aimee, who was as beautiful as the young moon 
on @ summer’s night, whose cheek bore a hue 


softer than that of the pomegranate, when its 


‘first roseate tint is awakened by the sun, and 
low, little miserly, if you like to call it so, and | whose voice Was more mek dicous than that of the 
when you and two or three jolly fellows took the | Bulbui, when he sings to the rose in the gardens 
world easily, and very properly enjoyed it, I | of Cashmere—Aimee, taking a little winged favo- 
thought of nothing but of scraping piastre upon | 1 ite from its cage, that she might smooth its 


plumage and allow it to peck the cherries of ber 
lips, permitted, all inconsiderately, her pet bird 


« His sequins!” thought Youssef, “I wish he | to fiy around the apartment, whence it unluckily 


escaped through the latticed window, which, 


«« So I got together between forty and fifty of | all unknown to its mistress, stood paitly open, 


Great, yay, almost immoderate, was the grief 


the Jews—I mean my master’s bankruptcy, and | of Aimee at her loss, for the bird was one of 


those rare and beautiful goldfinches of Tonquin, 


my troubles; what to do with these sequins I} a variety whose voice exceeds in melody even 
did not know; bow to (turn them to account, or) that of the 


nightingale, aud the colors of 
whose plumage, when at rest, are surpassingly 
splendid. 

The bird was seen to take flight to a neighbor- 
ing wood ; scouts were sent Cin every direction 
nay, the Pacha himself 


should be amply rewarded. 

All was in vain; the bird was given up as lost, 
and the Favorite of the Harem was inconsola- 
ble. 

Youssef had, among others, made search for 
the truant bird; not very zealously, certainly, 
for he speedily discovered that any great exer- 
tion did not suit his constitution. Besides, he 
tore the lace from his embroidered robe, and 
lost one of his sandals in a quagmire. Great, 
then, was his surprise one morning to observe at 
the farther end of the ante-chamber among the 
crowd of applicants waiting for an audience, a 
little shabby looking man, bearing the Lady 
Aimee’s Tonquin goldfinch upon his wrist. 

He knew it immediately, for it still bore part 
of the dainty silver chain with which it had flown 
away, besides, there was no such bird in the 
neighborhood, and he had more than once seen 
the Favorite, cloaked and muffled up certainly, 
yet bearing in her hand her beloved bird, as she 
left the Harem to proceed to the private garden 
of the palace to enjoy the cool of the summer 
evenings, and the perfume of the flowers. But 
could it be Daoud, little Daoud ben Hassan, who 
was the fortunate finder of the goldfinch? In- 
deed it was! His old friend and fellow-workman 
had heard of the Lady Aimee’s loss, and setting 
his wits to work had, after some trouble and de- 
lay, discovered her bird, and succeeded in reco- 
vering it. 

He now came to claim the recompense offered 
by the Pacha—Youssef, however, determined 
not to recognize him, and to pay off, if possible, 
the old score he had against him, in the matter 
of the sequins. At length, after a time, Daoud 
approached the entrance door. The ante cham- 
ber was nearly cleared, and the time was fast ap- 
proaching when the Pacha closed his .udience- 
room. Daoud knew this, and so did ‘oussef— 
no one better. He kept surveying the little man, 
slyly, out of the corner of his eyes, and from un- 
derneath his massive turban. He was so dis- 
guised and changed in appearance by his new 
and rich attire, that he doubted not but that he 
was quite unknown to hig old friend and fellow. 
workman. 

However, the shrewdest people are sometimes 
mistaken. 

«What now, fellow?” said Youssef. ‘The 
Pacha is about to retire; thou can’st have no 
audience to-day; to-morrow or next week.’’ 

s¢ Very well, your excellence; only, as I have 
been fortunate enough to find the Tonquin gold- 
finch of our Lady Aimee, should his Highness 
hear of the delay, he might perhaps blame one 
or both of us, and the consequences would not 
be quite so pleasant as we might wish them to 
be.”’ 

‘* Blame indeed, why what a knave art thou to 
talk? who knows but that thou hast stolen the 


very bird, and a few stripes of the bastinado—’’ 


‘* Nay, nay, friend Youssef,”’ said Daoud, ap- 
proaching the Pacha’s new doorbeeper, and very 
unceremoniously standing on tiptoe in order to 
look into his very eyes, ‘this is a little too hard ; 
thou standest wilfully in thine own light; I have 
the means, poor as I seem to be, of informing 
the Pacha of my good fortune in recovering the 
pet bird of the Lady Aimee, and not only thy 
place, but thine ears, nay perhaps thy very head 
were not worth thee many hours’ purchase, if it 
be known that thou alone preventedst the resto- 
ration of the Tonquin goldfinch.” 

‘‘ By Eblis! he recognises me,’’ thought Yous- 
sef to himself. ‘Nay, what he says is true 
enough; but I will be even with him!” 

‘Friend Daoud,’”’ he resumed after a pause, 
‘for such in spite of thy many deceitful prac- 
tices I am still resolved to consider thee, thou 
art unlucky in calling at thistime. The Pacha 
is immediately about to depart on a great hunt- 
ing match for a distant part of his province, 
where forgetting alike the Lady Aimee and the 
Tonquin sparrow— 

« Goldfinch,” said Daoud. 

« Well, goldfinch—thou may’st never have an- 
other opportunity of seeing him—nay, I know not 
but that his anger will be mightily raised against 
me for the present intrusion, for itis already past 
the time at which he expressed his intention of 
denying audience to petitioners. However, to cut 
the matter short, I will instantly obtain thee ad- 
mission, if thou wilt swear by the Prophet that I 
shall receive half thy reward !”’ 

«‘ Half the reward!’’ exclaimed Daoud in asto- 
nishment, “why, what hast thou done for it? 
Surely this is most unreasonable ?”’ 

‘sNot at all,” said Youssef, “I receive no 
other recompense but what fees I can obtain 
from visitors like thyself. And rather than admit 
thee without such pledge and promise I will sub- 
mit to be sent to the quarries of the Crimea for 
life! Besides, friend Daoud, if thou taxest thy 
conscience a little, thou wilt remember, I owe 
thee a turn ?—” 

«Oh, aye, I remember—the sequins and the 
rat’s hole in the ruins? Certainly, friend Yous- 
sef, 1 disappointed thee a little upon that occa- 
sion. 


Well, then, as time is precious, and I am 


to David's account of the finding of the lost fa- 
vorite with pleasure, and as hs concluded called 
upon him to name his reward. 

«“ Twenty stripes of the bastinado—”’ 

«“ What!”’ cried the Pacha, “art thon jest- 
ing ?”’ 

“No, your Highness, 
with a low salaam, “ I was never more sorious. 

« Thou cans’t not mean it! Ho, there! Seyd!”’ 
eaid the Pacha, turning to his purse bearer, 
«give this merry fellow, twenty sequins, and let 
him depart—”’ 


indeed, * gaid Daoud 


«“ Nay, indeed,” replied Daoud, “I must claim 
thy 

“So thou art crazed? 
men indeed entertain Thou 
wouldst perhaps avoid provoking the jealousy of 


bird who were less fortu- 


promise, twenty stripes—’ 


strange fancies. 
other seekers after the 
nate, and a poor than like thyself might provoke 
enemies which the rich and powerful could brave 
with impunity ?”’ 

« Poor Iam,” said Daoud, 
chief, no man has had to encounter more envy or 
evil fortune: I haye stood this very day 
from early daybreak long past the hour of noon, 


“yet most noble 
nay, 


seeking admittance to thy presence, 
last obtained it to restore the lost goldfinch of 
the Lady Aimee upon a promise to thy chamber- 
lain, the Lord Youssef, without a surname. that I 
would share whatever thou shoulest award me, 
in equal proportions with himself.”’ 

«Ho! ho!” Pacha to an attendant, 
‘‘call in Youssef instantly, and fetch the execu- 
tioner, thou shalt see that we intend not to cheat 
him of his share of the recompense; he shall be 
paid in ready money, for thy own part thou mayst 
perhaps afford us a little credit—”’ 

Youssef was admitted—ten minutes afterwards, 
sore and buffeted, with his rich gown torn from 
his back, his turban rent into shreds, he was 
thrust out of the palace gates into the street, and | 
limping away was glad to hide his discomfiture in | 
some 
outcast. Deep indeed were his vows of revenge 
against Daoud, the more determined and despe- 
rate, since this was the second occasion on which 
he had been outwitted by his simple-minded 
fellow workman. 

‘« The world is very beautiful and full of a sweet 
variety ; morally as well as physically, one bucket 
falls as another rises, but it is not always the 
lighter that ascends, nor do the good prosper as 
they ought to do.’’ So mused Daoud the Little, a 
few months after the incidents we have just de- 
tailed, when he found honesty had not obtained 
its just reward, and that he was constrained to 
leave Bassora, and seek elsewhere for employ- 
ment. 

‘A bird in the hand,’’ had scarcely proved 
‘‘ worth two in a bush,” he thought, unless the 
gratification received from the just punishment of 
Youssef’s knavery could counterbalance the 
trouble and subsequent disappointment he had 
to endure, when he found no substantial advan- 
tages arising from his recovery of the Tonquin 
goldfinch of the favorite Aimee. He wandered 
for many leagues; and taking a northern direc- 
tion, suffered great privations, until after visiting 
several towns and villages, he arrived at length 
at Mosul; and was constrained to accept employ- 
ment in the repairs of a causeway of one of the 
principal suburbs of that city. Here he toiled 
going backwards and forwards daily from the city 
to the place of his labors. 

Youssef, after his bastinadoing, made no delay 
in quitting Baesora. He was perfectly aware that 
the world was not so narrow, but that he might 
be able to conceal for a time his evil reputation ; 
and as he held the opinion that some hundreds of 
fools are born every day, he specially hoped 
that he might yet light upon one of them, whom 
he might for a time victimize. 

‘¢ Mankind is like the vegetable world after all,’’ 
said Youssef. ‘‘ There are your plants that grow 
on earth, and those that float on the water; 
others that live on air with nothing to cling to 
but the barren rock. There are also your para- 
sitical plants, over which Providence has a spe- 
cial care; plants that live on other plants, suck- 
ing their juices, exhausting their vigor, even 
until they die. Yes, and of such a species am 
I, I truly believe, in the natugal order of so- 
ciety !”’ 

Recruiting his invention with reflections of this 
sort, Youssef levelled his exactions wherever he 
could. He led for some time a roving, scram- 
bling life, not being able to fix himself for a while 
into any congenial soil. 

One time he assumed the habit of a Dervish, 
levying contributions from the pious: on another 
occasion, he assumed the habit and practiced the 
austerities of a Faquir. 

The latter profession, however, he soon aban- 
doned, for although he possessed hypocrisy and 
cunning enough to qualify a whole college of 
these enthusiasts, he soon found that the starva- 
tion and torture system, even on the most liberal 
scale, by no means suited his constitution. He 
then became for a brief period a mughrebi, or 
magician, and would sit in corners of the public 
*places, with a collection of strangely inscribed 
slips of writing before him, from which he cast 
omens for all who sought his aid. However, he 
obtained but a precarious living in amy of these 
pursuits. At length the lucky moment came. 

Great disturbances he heard had broken out at 
Mosal on account of the exactions of the Pacha 
—nay, it was asserted that one portion of the city 
was in the hands of the rioters, and given up to 
plunder by slaves, and the lowest of the popu- 
lace. Youssef hastened thither, and joined the in- 
Surgents; but as soon as he heard of the approach 
of the Pacha with additional forces, he betrayed 
his comrades, and by admitting the soldiers 
through a postern gate which was confined to his 
special charge, he secured the triumph of the 
government party, a success which was bought 
with the slaughter and proscription of a vast 
many of the inhabitants. 

Youssef was not without reward, and although 
no rich merchant or prospereus bazaar-kceper 
was assigned him as his share of the booty, and 
from whom at least he might extort a subsidy, 
he was at once promoted to a bigh station in the 
Pacha’s household, ani before six months had 
elapsed, became that officer’s master of the 
horse. 

It was not long before his old propensities 
broke out with renewed violence. Lucrative as 
his situation was, he thought it his duty to in- 
crease, like his superiors, the perquisites of his 
place by plunder; and very soon every client 


cried the 





something in thy debt, I swear thou shalt receive | that approached, or every individual that he 


half of whatever recompense His Highness may | 


decree to me—-”’ 


“Done!” said Youssef. ‘Go in, and may 


Allah soften His Highness’ heart, and make him | —no length of time could diminish, no prosperity | 


bountiful to his servants!” 

Daoud of course now obtained admission. The | 
Pacha who was about to break up a sitting of 
more than usual duration, turned round some- 


what impatiently to scrutinise the new claimant 


upon his attention. Instantly, however, his coun- | 
tenance became radiant with pleasure. The little | 
bird, with its chain of gold attached to the wrist. 
of the meanly clad wayfarer, seemed to proclaim 


at once its own tale of recovery. He listened too 





ie? roe 


could influence, was alike subject to his exac- 
tions, his threats, or his cajolery. 
One peculiar passion, however, be entertained 


weaken his hatred of Daoud the Little, and his 
determination to be avenged upon him. 

He had caught sight of him one day as he was 
| engaged in his labor on the causeway, and the 
humble but apparently contented aspect of his 
former companion seemed to cast a reflection 
that darkened all his own prosperity, and sem a 
cold pang of hatred to his heart. 


How to consummate the ruin and death of really thought the deed was one of those way- 


Daoud was the leading thought in his heart.— 





! 
Yet as thou wilt, some | 


} 
and only at | 


} his design until the return of the cavalcade to 


| 
obscure retreat of the wretched and the | 


| solved, 


Soon, however, had he to tremble for himself.— 

One day as he was abont to mount at the head 

of a numerous cavalcade, prepared to accompa- 

ny Mustapha Pacha in one 

tions into a neighboring district, the Pacha sud 
mel 

proce 


of his official visita- 


thunder, bade 
at 


denly accosting him in a voice 





| him retire to the rear of the ssion, and 
| peril of his head beware 


1g that day! 


how he encountered 
| his glance again durin 
| From the 


yuste 


and his 


msticated, 


menacing tone of his master, 


COnSsel ss what such threats progn 


| Youssef was not satisfied with hanging in the rear 
lof the cavaleade, but soon found an opportunity 
lof making a precipitate retreat. 

His first impulse was to try the speed of his 
horse in a direction as opposite as possible to 


that in which the Pacha had taken, and so leave 
| Mosul altogether, or at least 
iself had felt some of the udes of 
| life, and a successorruled in his stead. The 
I second retlectio the Pacha 
would necessarily be absent from his palace for 
| hours, he had at least that period of re- 
and doubted not but that in the interval 


until the Pacha him- 


re usual vicissitt 


n assured him that as 


some 
prieve, 
o his advantage. 

s as if no- 
He 
ulated his 
lant 


w might turn up ¢ 
he retarned to his dutie 
jleasant nature had « 


his fears stim 


; somethir 
Accordingly 
ing of an un} 


th ccurred. 


was not idle, however; 
curiosity, and he so 
that he had that 


| to the Pacha for his cup 


n learnt from a cor 
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e denounced 


and 


morning been 
idity and extortion ; 





occasionally fnifil certain vows to assure their 
nearer approach to Paradise and the Houris. At 
the same instant, however, he recognised Yous- 
sef and motioned to reject the proffered gift; he 
was too late; all events Youssef threw it at 


shed. 






at 







his feet and yan 






The canse was apparent, a troop of advancing 


distance; before they 
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men were scen in the 






came up to the spot where he was, Daond ob- 


I 
served that they sto; 






ped abruptly in their career, 
ly afterwards the air was filled 
es, as those who had 
avy object from the 
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with fearful cries and mena 


yunted, raised some he 
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road, 
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“di by a vague but undefined terror, he 


threw his heavy working 


= 






tools into a trench, and 







snatching up the robe, fled towards the city. 

































| that his rnin, if not his death was resolved upon. 


| It was even worse than this, for the Pacha had 


himself 
mediate applicatic 
fortunate Youssef, 

| It was Mustapha’s intention to del 


| Warrant 


drawn up & written warrant for the im- 


+} 


nof the bow-string to the un- 


iver this 
to the proper ct 
_ or . he had thrust the paper into his 
| rot forgotten it for the The 
| appearance of Youssef, however, among his ofti- 
cers and servants, instantly recalled his s resolu- 
Ilence his threatening attitude. He re- 
nevemheless, to delay the execution of 


ficer, but in the hurry of 


and moment. 


tion. 


Mosul. 

Youssef saw it was necessary to be prompt in 
action. He swept away all the money that came 
within his reach; not being very nice, whether 
it belonged to himself, or to the absent officers 
of his guard. 

Ashe passed out of the palace, he observed 
audience-chamber a match- 
lock, belonging to his master; a weapon made of 
costly materials, and elaborate for its workman- 
ship and ornaments, a prize indeed in itself worth 
all the wealth he carried with him. Concealing 
it, as he thought, in his garments, he departed 
by a private door, and hurrying off towards one of 
the city gates, took good care to avoid the one 
by which he expected the Pacha and his retinue 
would return. 

He entered the where he beheld 
poor littie Daoud laboring with his usual indus- 
try at some piece-work ; all his companions ha- 
ving gone to a festival held in one of the squares 
of the city. Hiding up the matchlock closer than 
ever, he approached Daoud, and entered into 
conversation with him; more out of curiosity to 
see if he was recognized in his altered appear- 
ance and costume, than from any consideration 
he bore to his present condition. 

Daoud appeared to have no knowledge of him; 
so, after bantering the poor laborer upon his 
wretched appearance, and bidding him hang 
himself sooner than continue his life in such 
misery, he withdrew, and creeping stealthily 
along the causeway, prepared to strike out into 
the open couttry. 

At this moment he beard the rapid approach 

a horseman, Suddenty apprehensive of dan- 
ger, and thinking, doubtless, thatthe rider might 
be some emissary of the Pacha sent to order his 
arrest, he stopped, and observing by the wayside 
the low broken wall of a deserted hermitage, he 
crouched down, and concealed himse)f behind it. 

To his astonishment the rider who approached 
was no other than Mustapha himself. He recog- 
nized the Pacha at once by his splendid robe, 
and the jeweled ornaments of his plumed tur- 
ban. 

Youssef’s eyes flashed fire; he grasped the 
matchlock, and placed its muzzle through an 
opening in the old wall. Quick as thought he 
applied the match, for he had not forgotten to 
provide himself in that particalar. The piece 
was loaded, but some portion of the powder had 
fallen out, and the explosion was slight. A puff 
of white smoke curled through the weeds and 
brambles that clustered up the wall; but the 
bullet sped, and went as aimed, true, to the vic- 
tim’s heart. Mnstapha clapped his hand upon 
his sword, and half drew it; then falling over 
the quarter of his horse, he rolled in a cloud of 
dust upon the road. 

A slight struggle or attempt to rise was mani- 
fest, as a low groan escaped his lips, and he 
stretched out, and was dead! The horse darted 
off in terror over a low fencing en the other side 
of the roadway, and galloped towards the open 
country. 

Youssef flung the matchlock behind him into 
a thicket. Le saw no one was in sight, and that 
the deed apparently was unobserved, for Daoud 
who was at no great distance off, was concealed 
by a turning in the road. 

Approaching the Pacha, and perceiving that 
his victim was quite dead, he thrust his hand into 
his robe. He drew forth a jewelled purse, heavily 
stored with pieces of gold and a long bit of 
parchment. There was nothing more: ‘Thou 
may’st take this, as thy pass to Eblis!’’ he cried. 
It was his own death warrant! and he thrust the 
paper back into the Pacha’s robe, for he did not 
or could not read it. 

‘‘The gold is mine! Shame, however,’ he 
exclaimed a moment after, *‘to leave so rich a 
prize to thieves and beggars! Ah, I have it; a 
present for little Daoud! a gift from his old com- 
rade, Youssef, that may make him a head shorter 
yet! Yes, the Pacha’s death will be soon dis- 
covered; his attendants will be even now at 
hand ; some culprit must be found, and if found, 
no inquiry will be made for me. Youssef, the 
Wise! shall yet outmatch Daoud, the Little.’’ 

Dragging off the robe from the murdered man, 
he hastened from the spot, and in a few minutes 
approached that part of the causeway, where 
Daoud still pursued his solitary labor, having de- 
termined not to relinquish his task-work until 
prevented from continuing it by the shades of 
evening, for he had promised himself a day of 
rest and recreation on the morrow. 

‘‘Here, csitiff! here!’ apid Youssef, «I was 
somewhat harsh to thee just now, but as I have 
vowed this day to do some good deed for many 


in acorner of the 


causeway, 





an hour misspent, and the sun even now touches 
you distant mountain, I would aut be foresworn. 
| Here’s a robe which [ have even taken from un- 
| aoe mine own, not needing such a superfluity; 
take it, and be thankful to the Prophet who sends 
| thee such a friend!” 

Daoud stretched out his hand to receive the 
gift, for the handsome habiliments in which Yous- 
sef was attired, disarmed all suspicion; aod he 






A dozen horses instantly pursued him with 
loud shouts, and more than one ball whistled past 
his head. He hurled from him the robe which 
impeded his flight, the sight of which further 
stimulated the ardor of his pursuers, and in an- 
other moment, perhaps luckily indeed, or others 
wise 2 worse fate might have befallen him, 
Daoud was ridden over by one of the mounted 
guards. 

When he Came to his senses, he found himself 
chained to the wall in an underground cell in the 
fortress of the palace! 

‘“‘Truly,’? he muttered, “ Youssef has con- 
quer d, he has won the odd trick at last!’’ and: 
he gave himself up to despair. The game hows 









there 
trumps as yet to turn up among the cards. 
After enduring three days of incarceration, and, 


ever was not yet played ont; WAS an ace’ 


























being almost starved into the bargain, Daéud } 
released from prison, and dragged up into the 
open air. The little man verily believed his tm 










was come, and tremblingly looked around for 


Not so—he was to be arraign 
before the Cadi, and to have a fair trial;' 

least said the new Pacha, who wished to iz 
rate his accession to otlice by an act of jus 










executioner. 






















Taken into court his looks siready cond i 
him; so at least it was whispered by alla 
bled; yet he was surprised to find Youssefa p 
soner by his side. The master of the horse 
not been so lucky as to effect his escape, for | 
matchlock having been discovered by som 
Mustapha’s attendants, and traced to You 
possession, the case already looked somew 
black against him. ‘One thing,” as the Oa 
observed, ‘‘ was certain, the assassin stood 
them; the only question being which was 
man? The instrument of destraction had b 
purloined by Youssef: the Pacha’s cloak of ¢ 
was found with Daoud.”’ 

«It is a question of character,” cried Ya 
interrupting the court. “We both assert our il 
nocence; I alone can prove mine: I haye 
nesses to speak to my uniform good conduct, 
to the high estimation in which I have. 
stood with the Pacha—what possible motive cot 
I have to induce me to destroy my benefacte 
one from whom I hoped to receive still 
ther benefits? It is not natural |”? - 
‘Tt is not natural !’? murmured the bystand 
The Cadi ordered his officer to check this ebu 
tion of feeling. The officer thrust out an old m 
next the door, who had not opened his lips, b 
ving that moment only entered. 
‘‘Has Daoud any witnesses ?”’ 
** None!”’ 

“« We were sure of it!’’ cried the bystand 
«Let him die!” He was abeut to bé taken fe 
to be executed when the Cadi arrested the x 
ments of the officers of the court. He 
satisfied, or he felt that justice required the 
ceedings to be less sugmary. He ordered | 
tapha’s matchlock and robe to be produced, 
first article had been traced to Youssef; « te 
Pacha had given it to him,” he said.” 
he disposed of it?” “He had 
Daoud.” This Daoud strenuously 
Youssef as strenuously asserted—Youssef was 
richly dressed, Daoud was dirty, miserable, and 
in rags, nobody believed Daoud. a - 
‘How came the robe in the Possession Q 
Daoud ?”’ 

“Youssef had given it to him,” replied 
little man— 

*¢ Youssef!”’ cried the Cadi. 

“TI!’? shouted Youssef. ‘' This, my lord, 
bunt retaliation, because I swore I gave him 
matchlock. What oa earth should induce me 
bestow such a gift on so mean a wretch?” 

‘* What, indeed?”’ shouted the bystande 
‘¢ Away with him!”’ 

At this moment a countryman appeared: 
had heard the report of the matchlock: he h 
seen Youssef run away from behind the wall, and 
throw something away into the low bushes. 


Two of Mustapha’s guard stepped forwards 
they had noticed the threatening aspect directed 
by the Pacha against his master of the horse 
they could also speak to certain peculations co 
mitted by Youssef now recently brought to lights 
and they asserted that the Pacha had resolved 
dismiss, if not to punish his unworthy servants 
This Youssef denied: «« He never stood highs 
in bis master’s esteem than at the time of his: 
death; they were traitors and forsworn!’’ “d 


« The Pacha but half-an-hour before his death 
possessed,” they said, “a purse heavily kc 
with gold pieces: he had drawn it outto > 
a trifling bounty, and was seen to replace #6 
robe.” 
«It is false,’ cried Youssef, « there 
thing in the robe, but a strip of dirty p 
«So you own to it?” exclaimed @ 
astonishment. 
‘s Al il Allah hou!’ cri 
Youssef was confou 
retract. 7 
«*‘ The story of the Paper B 
Cadi. 3 
«It is not!” shouted Youssef, 
what he said, ‘search the pocket.” 
It was found; Youssef was in 
scarcely knew why; “ It is true,’”’ 
« A warrant in the Pacha’s@ewn 
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Y oussef’s lips turned livid; he 
speak: it was in vain. The Cadi 
the executioner was at hand; 
the head of the culprit rolled on 
the paved court of the justice hall. ~~ 


Daoud’s defence was now cred 
two of his fellow workmen before’ 4 
came forward in his favor. They wolliecea aemn 
hia so recently, fully occupied in Ly 
that it was scarcely possible he 
time to have left the spot where he waa ¢ 
and committed the murder, and #eturned to 
work, unconcerned. Daoud lived to rise by 
industry to a happy competence, and: to 
remainder of his tetas in tragmuillity at 



















wo i man is the buildagf of a 
called his body, to the god he worships, af 
style purely his own, nor can he get off by 
mering marbeinstead. We are all sculptor 
painters, and our material is our own flesh 
blood, and bopes. Any nobleness begi 
once to refine a man’s features; any 






























ward acts of generosity by which the Faithful 











sensuality to imbrute them.—Thorees. 
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HIRTY: FOU RTM CONGRESS. 


On Jan 19, the Senate discuceed ard sini he Diplo 
tic and Consular Appropriation n An 
appropriation, stric ken ont 





neffectual 
‘ort was made to restore the 
the Hise, for a salary of $1,000 to cach of twenty-five 
sular pupils. The Senate finally added an amend- 


nt, repealing so mu h of the former law as authorized 


appointment of suc h officers 
m Jan. 20th. Mr. Ciay int 


wing 


roduced a bill repealing all 
rs or parts of laws all: bountier to vessela employ- 
on the Banks or other cod fisheries 

Seward, and 
referred to the Committee on 


radiscussion between Messrs. Clay, 
nden, 
Mminerce. 
n Jan. Mist, James C 
from Missouri, in place of Mr. Atchison, appeared and 
qualified 
r. Seward presented the petition of the New York Geo- 
phical : 
Miar and three cent pieces, and praying that 
Referred to 


the bill was 


Green, the newly elected Sena- 


Society, protesting against the coinage of three 
none but 
imal coins may be jasued from the Mint 
p Commitice on Finance 
Submarine Telegraph bill was then taken up After 
discussion on the expediency of amendment, Mr 
rd moved to amend the bill with a that the 
ptract to be made by the THritish 
eady proposed by that government 


prov eo 
Government shall not 
erent from that alr 
he New York and Newfo: ndlapd Telegraph ( om pany 
ter some remarks by Mr. Seward, showing the im. 
nee of making this contract in order to have the usr 
the telegraph on equal terms with the British Govern- 
, the amendment was adopted 
tleng debate then ensued upon the bill itself, Mr 
fer and other Senators wanted a guarantee in the bill, 
Hitch the United States shall have the same advan- 
fin time of war as the British Government. Mr 
ved to amend, by postponing the effect of the act 
eaty had been effected with Great Britain making 
rm tegninus of the telegraph neutral ground 
ward and Hale argued to show that the estab- 
of the telegraph was itself a peace measure, cal- 
to bind the two nations in lasting amity 
final action the Senate adjourned 
Jan Ind. the consideration of the Submarine Tele- 
Bill gras resumed. = After some further debate, Mr 
it whis amendment. Several amendments of 
when the bill passed— 


racter where made, 


ya 13, as follows :- 


are. Allen, Bell, of N. H 
ew Brown, Collamer, Dodge, Dong- 
Z Oak Feasenden, Fish, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hous. 
’ 3 vee. of Towa; Mallory, Pratt, Resk, Sew. 
g- unrt, et ally of N.J.; Toucey, Wade, Wilson, 
, and Yulee—2 

re. Biggs, Clay, Crittenden, Evans. F itz- 
eyer, Gireen, Hunter, Iverson, Mason, Pearce. 

, Slidell, Thompson, of Ky.; Toombs, Trum- 
)Weller—1s. 


Rell. of Tenn 
amin 


~ 


uced a bill to procure a bust, in mar- 


ahi Justice Wim. Cushing. of Massa- 


use bill to enforce the attendance of witnesses. 
feceived, and by unanimous consent referred to 
ieiary Committee, who forthwith called a meeting, 
course of five minutes reported it without 
nt, and asked its immediate consideration 
Filson objected. Adjourned. 
23d, the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
Bul, more effectually to secure the attend- 
of witnesses summoned by either House, and to com- 
Re disclose testimony 
Bd . : 
animated discussion ensued, 
d—yeas ii, nays 5 
- Mth, Mr. Wilson presented the credentials of 
as Bepator from Massachusetts, fo: 
th of March next 
beessenden presented the credentials of 
elected from the State of Maine, to fill the vacancy 
Ved by the resignation of Mr. Hamlin. Mr Nourse 
and being qualified took bis seat 
nate paggéd a number of bills of no general inte- 


after which 


six years 


Anos 


ste 


the 26th, Mr. Wilson gave notice of the introduction 
il to secure to actual settlers the alternate sections of 
rved in grants to the States for all raiiroad pur- 


ate then resumed the consideration of the bill 
ng a Naval Depot at Brunswick, Georgia. 
e19th, in the Hovsr or Representatives, Mr. 
Offered a yesolution, which was adopted, calling 
President téanform the House, whether resistance, 
r otherwise, has been made, or {is to be appre- 
st the Official authorities of Utah, and re- 
to com jeate @il correspondence relative 
ntment to, Mibdoctination of office, in that terri- 
snuary, 1868; and wheth® the laws thereof 
Y administered with impartial justice to all 
habitants. ; 
motion of Mer Kelsey, the Corruption Investigating 
mittee Mranted leave to sit during the sessions of 
ouse, 
Jan. 20thya bill was passed extending the land laws 
lying @aat of the Cascade Mountains 
verse report was presented from the Committee on 
8 on the Petition of /the inhabitants of the Terri- 
Arizonia, pfiiying for the eotablishment of a Terri- 
Governme: t 
House took up and passed the bills appropriating 
to the construction of a penitentiary in Nebraska, 
ing three additional land districts in Nebraska, 
completing and opening roads in Oregon, Wash- 
and Minnesota Territories. 


“ 


a 


: 

Ga! 
ne 
re 
stim 


an. 2ist, Mr. Orr, from the Corruption Committee, 
ited a report, a resolution, and a bill 
points of the report are that the Committee during 
vestigation summoned as a witness James H. Si- 
the correspondent of the New York Times; that, 
ther questions, the following was propounded to 
wy Ou state that certain members have approached 
have desired to know if they could not through 
ute w ney for their votes upon certain bills; will 
32 Whe hese members were’ And said Simonton 
fereto the following response: ‘1 cannot, without 
of confidence, than which I would rather suffer 
) Jn response to other questions of similar im. { 
said: ‘' Two have made them direct; others have 
a desire to talk with me upoa these subjects: I 
arded. {it off, not giving them an opportunity to 
distinct proposition '' To Pe question, what do | 
you to mean When you say these communica. 
made direct’ TT mean 
having obtained my promise of secresy in regard 
» they have said to me that certain measures pend 
Congress onght to pay; that the parties Inte. 
AM them had the means to pay; that they individu. 
money, and that they desired me to specifically 
Matters in such a way that if the measures passed 
d receive pecuniary compensation 


Committee were impressed with the materiality of 
y withheld by the witness, as it embraced the 
of the inquiry directed by the House to be 
‘auxious té6 avoid any controversy with the 
Consequently waived the interrogatories 

ve witness time for reflection on the 

, and to afford him an opportunity to 

the law. aad practice of the House in such cases, 
him that be woyld On some subsequent day be 
This was the ISthef Jan (in Tuesday, the 
' was vipa! tot and the identical 

#0 was again pepaenind, After due 


Mr. Simonton replied, 


conse- 


t his declination to the House ne 
AlAs powers IQ the premines, to 
full and complete Peaponse to Chiat interrogators 
the following replg, and we give it in full, that 
joe may be Mr. Simonton inthis teport Ile 
+ Before stating the determination to which | have 
this « I desire to say that I do not here dis- 
power fhe Committee, and b have not hereto. 
declined Ghewer that question upon any 
ids. 1 have all respect for the Committee and the 
> do not@etline its order to secure the members 
on ased upon my own convictions of 
nie before the Committee, in deference 
es, | have examined the case of 
h they referred 
Tought to do in view of that 
, as wellas in view of other The 
my deli¥@fations upon the subject has been to 
me in the opinion, that whatever 
cannot answer that question 
erstand that I have no other in 
, but the simple one that | have stated before 
not see how I Gan answer it without a dishonor 
bof confidence The 
yy he possibility * supposed to ret 
» and 1 presume 

by Une facts ae they appease 

J mruet insist upon declining | 


a 


such 


me and have 


considerations 
— 5 
® penalty | may 
\s 1 bey the Cemnu 

$ motive whatever 


anawer to the q mation 
t diectedit on 
f that tiotive je 


before 


my statement 
the Com 
ewer thal ques 
Will perceive that the f 
Meteriality of the testimony 
te insist upon its disclosure 


regoing statement 
and the duty of the 

It show's 
. deliverate purpose of the witness to withhoid 
mony righ'fullyand properly demanded. and the 
for the House tg interpose with promptitude and 
fis authority, 


m which may exist among its members by 


the set 


if it intended to expose and punish 


investigation your Committee have een pur- 
@uc to the dignity and reputation of the Ame- 

to purge itself of such uhworthy members. 
thus shamelessly prostrated their bigh and 





ere 


The mintry hase 
mificdiedt to 


honored positions te «en h base purpe 


the right to know who have betrayed the trust ¢ 


them by their constituents. The honest men of the House 
Laid 


are Vested, to ser © the 


shou by the ecxerci«e of al which 


they 
parties 


L the powers with 
names ! the 


eby «hield the ger 


and ther ‘ 
tand 


tlee con. 


body as well as their own character rom unjus im 


The ¢ 


an eia’ 


proper imputation and susp omni 


sider it unnecessary to enter porate rument 
to establish the power of the 

unde the hand of 
e House 
f that 


this autho’izes the 


was 


mons was issued 


attested be the Clerk of th f 


macy of 
If there is a 


a party 


nad the cont 
the witness is a contempt « authority 
dou 
tempt and his confinement unt l 
ght to inflict other 
tbat none will qu 
hen they recur tu the statute 


bt whether arrest of in con- 
the tempt is purged, 
besides the ri punishment afterwards, it 
eation .be au- 
By 
ythe Pre- 


the Chair- 


seems to your Committee 
thority of the House w 
an act passed May 3rd, 17%, authority is 
sident of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
‘ommittee of the Who'e 

f either House 

vder their ex 


bef 


ishable as such 


vivent 


man of the ¢ 
Select Committee 
ind a wil 
declared 


Here is express 


witnesses in any case ur 


falae awe e either is 
ls pun 
ty to ewear witnesses and falee swearing |» 
Je it then no contempt of the 
(and the Comm ‘cting as end for t 
refuce to 
his knowledge’ The Com- 
n Opinion that the 


e power to order the party into cu 


ful, absolute and uring 


to be perjury and 
author) 
able as per) 
this House, 
Howse in this investigation) for 


tify to material 


] imieh- 


iry suthority of 
ttee are 
aA Witness to tes. 
facts within 
House is 


mittee concur unahimousiy 


clothed with amp! stody, 
vhere remain until released by the same auth rity, oF upon 
the expiration of the present Congress 

The Committee recommend the adoption of the follow 
ing resolution : 

That the Speaker issue hi« warrant to the Ser 
at-Arms commanding him to 
body of said Simonton, whenever to be found, and the 
same forthwith be brought before said House 
thereof, 
House 

Mr. Orr, not conceiving 


geant- 


take into custody the 


at the bar 
to answer for acontempt of the authority of this 


it necessary to say anything in 
support of the resolution moved that it be put on 
its passage. This being done, report from the 
Committee a bill more effectually to enforce the attendance 
House It 
read, being, in substance, that any person wilfully refusing 


merely 
he should 
of witnesses on the summons of either Vase 
to give testimony or produce papers before any committee 

shall be lable to Indictment for misdemeanor, and on eon 
viction shall pay a fine of not more than $1,000, nor less 
than $100, and be imprisoned inthe Penitentiary for not 
nor leas than one month 


more than one year, and no per- 


son thus testifying shall be held toanswer before any court 
of justice, for any facts disclosed before the Committee of 
either House 

After some debate, the resolution was adopted—veas 164 
Those voting in the neyative were Mesare. Bennett of New 
York, Bennett of Mississippi, Bocock, Boyce, Burnett, 
Davidson, Edmundson, Elliott, Herbert, Jewett, Jones of 
Tenn., Keitt, Kelly, Quitman, Walker and Wright of 
Mississippi. 

The House now proceeded to consider 
by the Committee 

Mr. Ritchie, a member of the Select pro- 
posed an amendment, that nothing in the act contained 


the bill reported 


Committee 
shall exempt any witness from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury or forgery, 
matter he may produce 

Mr. Cobb, of Ga 


committed by him in any 


, gave notice of an amendment, the ob- 


ject being to put beyond doubt the power about which gen- 


tlemen differ with regard to the right of the ifouse to impri- 
son Witnesses who refuse to testify, or produce papers be- 
The minority of this House do not be- 
Without the 
and he intended to move that 
in the jall for 


fore a Committee 
Neve that such a power exists, passage of a 
rule or law on the subject 
persons thus offending may be imprisoned 
a period not exceeding six months 

The Speaker said the bill pending was a general one, 
at the 
ought not to be confined to this particular case 

Mr. Orr replied that the Committee 
proceed in their investigation, so as to report the facts to 
he 
inflict greater punishment on recusant witnesses than the 
Committee suppose the House has now power to inflict 


and suggested whether legislation present time 


may not be able to 


the House. unless such a bill passed, with a view to 


Mr. Quitman believed that the Speaker made a correct 
decision as to the general character of this bill. He was 
opposed to this rapid legislation to cover this specific 
case, Which affects the privileges of the people of the 
country, as well as inembe:s of the House 

Mr. Kennett proposed that the bill be sent to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report it forth- 
with. 

Mr. Orr replied, that if the Committee cannot compel 
an answer, tothat extent the investigation must fail, If 
the bill is so referred it cannot be reported back in time 
for the Committee to avail themselves of its provisions. — 
He argued, to show the necessity and justice of its imme- 
diate passage, and said the country have the right to know 
to by Mr 
He protested against gentlemen being suspected of wrong, 
and yet no sufficient 
the truth of there 
press 


who are the two members alluded Simonton .—- 
means being afforded to ascertain 


grave charges through the public 

Mr Stanton did not believe it essential, after the adop- 
tion of the of the Committee, that this bill 
should be passed to-day or to-morrow. He wished the 
», so they 
could return it when they thought proper, and that it be 


that members 


resolution 
bill should be recommitted to a Select Committees 


printed, might have an to 
read it 
Mr. Humphrey Marshall had no idea that the Commit- 


and 


opportunity 


tee on the Judiciary should be thus overslaughed, 
moved that the bill be then referred. 

Mr. Orr offered a resolution which was adopted, that 
Wm. B. Flood, Clerk of the Sergeant-at- Arms, be autho- 
rized and directed to execute the 
during the absence of Mr. Glassbrunner, the Sergeant-at- 
Arms 

Mr. Davis, of Md... 
said the question was whether the 


orders of this House 


a member of the Select Committee, 
louse will remove the 
obstacle thrown in the way of the investigation, or permit 
it to come to a dead stand. Hence the Importance of pass- 
ing the bill 

At this point the 
the hall with Mr 


Court that, pursuant to order, he had the latter in « ustody 


Actlug-Sergeant-at-Arms came into 


Simonton, the former informing the 


Much interest was evinced during this proceeding 

The Speaker said that the Sergeant-at- Aris would take 
Mr 

Mr Orr wae willing that Mr. Simonton should appear 


Simonton before the Select Committer 


before it, to purge himself of 
Mr. Burnett denied the power of the Speaker to 


contempt 
hasue 
such an order 

Mr 
what is to be done 


Marshall —Has the decided 


with the accused ’ 


Humphrey Speaker 


Speaker —The Chair has ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms 
to hold him in custody till the House shall otherwise 
direct 

amid confusion, endeavored to ad- 


the floor was assigned to Mr 


Several gentlemen, 
dress the House, but Jones 
of Tennessee, who said that the Sergeant-at-Arms, having 
executed the Speaker's warrant, had arrested and produ- 
ced Mr 
submitted whether it was within the power and jul 
the 


Simonton before the bar of the House, and he 
imab ik 
Arins to take 


this man outand keep him in ustody for an indetinite pe- 


tion of the Speaker to order Sergeant-at 
riod of time 
Phe Rpeake 
Mr 
anew 
The Speaker 
Wishes 
Mr 


tustificat 


| have made no such order 
Ihe here 
hare ht 

Ihe take 


Jones Witness ta and if he wir) 


i ta thes he las the tly 


liousee can auch onder 


on of bia voting against the resolut 


sald, 


ou for the 
that there 


in 


arrest of Simonton among other things 


was notatribunal in this country, where 
be deprived of lis liberty and pan 
Hence he bad wished to 
which the Committee their 
He desired the 


and here was the place for the witness to purge 


4 party could 


cess of law know the cause 


based action on respecting 


that resolution investigation to be tho- 
rough 
himself of the contempt, 
of it 

Mr. Davis. 
the Speaker 


ld not be comm 


because he was 


offered a resoluti 
on the prisoner to show 
tted for refusal to 
tions propounded by the Committee 
and that he have t} 
answer, 


of Maryland, on directing 


to call cause why he 
shou ansWe 

as stated 
ll to-morrow mo 


port; ning to make his 


and meanwhile that he remain in the ¢ 
the Sergeant-at-Arnis 
Mr 4 Mr 
have answered the quest 
and sebould be heard in 
or by Coulee 
That» right ‘ 
of Maine 
Nl Sinic 
but only gives him the privilege till ton 
Purthe 
M: wes adopted 
Resolved, That the Speaker fo 
monton of the charge on which 


olfax agreed with Davis that the witness 


ons, but he was an Ame 


citigen his defence, eitherin 
wer 


Mero Washburne 


Davis to prevent 


ratand Mr 


w 


did net 


fton foot 


unmale 
being beard he 
ow even ar 
t debate ensued, when the following. offered by 
ivr veas DM nave 09 

he is arrested, and pro- 
\ Are 
cause why further proceedings 


you ready to show 
be 


pound to him the question, 
shall not had against 
you for alleged contempt ; 
person or by counsel, now or at what time’ 

Mr Simonton took a position in the main aisle. 

Cries af +: Down in front,’’ * take your seats.’ 

The profound silence that ensued was broken by the 


| ther 


Hurnett moved that the prisoner be now heard, and | 


shed without due pro- | 


already guilty | 


ustody of | 


thwith inform J. W. Si. | 


and do you wish to be beard in | 
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Speaker, who informed Mr. Simonton of the reason for his 
arrest 
The ¢ k biviog the Roeper se Cor viltee 


Speaker asked Mir 


the 
Simonton the qhestiot mite lim the 
nelstent with the views of 
py their atteution a 
ecessary to pro- 

tunity to con- 

med him tbat it was his privilege to 
cher understood that Mr. $j 

answer g pestions, 
Messrs Savay: 
contended that Mr 
writing. and under oath 
Mr. Gre sted that the accused should be heard in 


wnway 


monton was here to 
and not to make a speech 
Stephens and Hamphbrey Marshall seve- 
rally Simonton’s replies should be in 
‘Ww ilie 
his « 
Mr. Simonton 
heard orally 
fad 


acience, to 


the Hionse having decided he might be 
proceeded to say that he should pursue the 
ording to the 
the end. One of the first and radix 
statement that this Investigation depended 
«had veritten of published 
ted that altogether, His letter published in the Times of 
the 6th of January contained nothing to Justify such pro- 
cor. Ile denied that the House has any just power 
Hie stood there proter ted by the 
le de- 
There 
Cer. 


path « ity convictions of Lis own con- 


al mistakes 
madie, was 


on something h He repudia- 


lings 
to pun tish for conter ipt 


Constitution, which deelares that no citizen shall 





s‘igerty without due process of law 

ating members of the [louse 
him and bound him to secresy, 
dto com 
mfidene 
res against any body 
it he should vi 
ed that corrupti 


prived of t 
was no evidence implic 
he 
He 
e, and had not volun- 
whi 


| tain gentlemen came to 


not knowing what they t municate to him 


had a rivhtto rece 


t char 


ive theirec 
h should make it 
confidence 


teeres 


necessary th plate Having be- 
n did exist, he felt 
to dene Me 
that he hsd no personal 
Was it right, he having no corro- 


. to press him to answer? He made fur- 


come moraily eonvin 
his right, 
hed stated to 
knowledye of the fact 


boratory testimony 


as amember of the press, runce it 


the Commiittee 


remarks in defence of his position 
The Speaker asked hi 
ther 


Mr Simonton replied nothing, 


in Whether he had anything fur- 
to say 

except to be heard by 
counsel 
of 


mos that 


Iliiuwois 
Myr 


Sery 
Beryeant-ut 


Mesara Clingman, Harris 
ally offered resoluti 
the 


and Sherman, 
Simonton be taken 
Arnis, 


sever 


into custody by and impri- 
soned 
Mr Simonton 


‘The first named proceeded to show that 


had made statements to day inconsistent with what be had 
said before the Committee 

Mr. Boyce proposed a resolution declaring that it was 
beneath the diynity of the House further to concern them- 
and that Mr. Si- 
monton be no longer privileged to occupy a reporter's desk 
in the House 

Mr. Orr said, if this resolution pass, he should feel him- 
self called upon to ask to be discharged from further duty 
He offered the following : 

Whereas, J. W. Simonton having appeared at the bar 
of the 
assigned for said contempt 


selves with the matter now before ther, 


on the Committee 


House, according to its order, and the causes 


being insutticient; there- 
fore, 
Resolved, 


close custody 


That the said Simonton be continued in 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms for the balance of 
the session, or until discharged by further order of the 
to be taken when he shall purge himself of 
contempt 

The resolution was adopted in lieu of all others by a vote 
of 120 against 71 

The Sergeant-at-Arms then secured his prisoner 

Mr. Smith, of Alabama, proposing 
that the Clerk call the roll, and that each member answer 
to his name and indicate whether or not he is willing to 


llouse, 


offered a resolution 


release Mr. Simonton 

The Speaker decided that his was not a question of pri- 
vilege. Adjourned 

On Jan. 22ad, the pending question was on motion to 
reconsider the vote by which was passed the resolution 
directing the Sergeant-at-Arms to keep Mr. Simonton in 
custody, and to lay that question on the table 

Inquiry being made for Mr. Simonton, the Speaker re- 
marked that the Sergeant-at-Arms had informed hii that 
Mr. Simonton was in his custody, and present 

The pending question was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 116, nays 77. 

The House resumed the consideration of the bill report- 
ed from the Select Committee more effectually to en- 
force the attendance of witnesses on the suminons of either 
House of Congress, and compel them to discover testi- 
mony. 

After some debate the bill passed; yeas 153; 
Bennettof N. Y., Billinghurst, Bliss, Burlin- 
game, Colfax, Edwards, Ilughston, Mace, Humphrey, 
Marshall, Quitman, Walbridge and Watson—l12. 

The House passed the bill to establish the office of Sur- 
veyor General in Nebraska, and for other purposes, 

On Jan, rd, the LLouse passed twenty-two private bills 

On Jan, 2ith, Mr. Wakeman presented the petition of a 
large number of merchants of New York, 


nays 
M essrs 


asking for such 
moditication of the ‘Tarif? as to allow the Importation of 
sugar free of duty. 

Mr. Wade, by request of the Chairman of the Select 
Committee, asked leave to offer a resolution that Mr. Ches- 
ter be discharged from custody after he shall bave appear- 
ed before the Select Committee, and fully answered all the 
proper questions which may be put to him by the said 
Committee, Objection was made, and Mr. Chester order- 
ed to appear before the Committee. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms having produced Mr Chester be- 
fore the bar of the House, pursuant to order, Mr. Kelsey 
offered a resolution that the Speaker propound the follow- 
ing questions to him :—What excuse have you to offer for 
not appearing before the Select Committee, in obedience 
to the summons of the 14th inst., and are you now ready to 
appear and answer such proper questions as may be put to 
you by the Committee? 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Letcher moved that the witness be required to write 
out his answers and qualify to them under oath 

A spirited debate ensued, involving the expediency of 
the notion, after whieh the motion was agreed to, and the 
Seryeant-at-Arins retired with his prisoner 

The House then considered private biils till adjourn. 
ment 

On the Wth, Me. Joseph 1, Chester having been brought 
to the of the by the Meryeant-at-Arma, the 
Speaker propounded to him the questions heretofore or. 
dered to be put, namely 


dat Hlouse, 
Why did he not appear before 
the Select Committee in pursuance of the summons of 
the Mth inet ready to answer 
such proper questions as may be put to him by the Com. 


, 


and whether he was now 


mittee 

Mr. Chester's answers, under oath, were read, To the 
tirst question, he says, he never entertained or intended 
any disrespect to the Committee or the House; but having 
made arrangements, before the subpa@na was issued sum- 
moning him to appear before the Comunittee, to return 
home to attend to private business, which could not be 
neglected without great detriment to his interests, under 
these circumstances he did not think it was required that 
he should attend on the precise named; and had it 
not been for the storm he would have been here on Mon- 
day last, without the agency of the Sergeant-at- Arms, who 
would bear witness that he evinced no disposition, by 


day 


habeas corpus, or otherwise, to avuld the summons 
To the second inquiry he says be is now ready and will- 


Iny to anawer 





| On motion of Mr Florence, the answers being entirely 
My 


witiafactory to the House, Chester was discharged 


| fro euntody 


OF" The latest Instance of Yankee perseverance 
joccured in Boston A’ merchant there had a 
pile of lumber on the dock, Which was to be 
shipped atonce, The day before shipment it 
snowed and covered the lumber up. A gang of 
| Jaborers could not be had, and what to do he 
|didn’t know. He was accosted by a young man 
to know the time, when he asked him why he 
‘did not carry a watch. The young man said he 
could not afford it. The merchant told him he 
| woula give him his watch (worth $200) if he 
| woyld dig the boards out by breakfast time. The 
young man attempted the task, and accomplish 
ed it, working by moonlight all night, and the 
| Dext day's sun shone upon the scene of his 
labors, displaying a vast pile of boards, over two 
hurdred feet in length fifty in width, and sir 
tu height. Having accomplished his task, he 
‘shouldered his shovel aod marched home to 
breakfast, after which he repaired to the count- 
ing room of the astonished merchant for the 
prize whieca be had se fairly earned, The latter 
rouptty paid the forreit, The young man is @ 
Jostonian, about twoaty-one years of age, and 
untsed to laborious employment, 


ant ee ee eed 


Tux Kansas © ounttran.--The National Kan. 
sas Comtuittee bas been in session at New York. 
Tue Secretary reported the receipts, sioce the 
organisation, at about $90,000, whiie the expen- 
| ditures have been $81,000. Great quantities of 
, clothing have also been received valued ut §60,-. 

vo. 

The committee on the subject. reported that 
| the principal Railroad Companies were willing to 
| avate 25 per ceat. on the fare for Kaosas emi- 

graats. The committee ‘have forwarded two 
| thousand emigranis. 





a 


Tuk Brack Warnion.—The ouinae of the 
Biack Warrior, recently aniived from Havana, re- 
ports encountering the gale on the ISth, when 
she lost her fore and main-masts with all the 
rigging attached. The gale lasted 52 hours, 
duriog which her fuel became exhausted and she 
drifted to the Southward. 

When the gale abated an attempt was made to 
reach Norfolk by using the wood work of her 
cabins and the furniture: for fuel She arrived in 
Hampton Roads on the 21st, 
Norfolk on account of the ices 
fuel at Old Poiut Comfort, 
on the 24th, 


she proceeded thence 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line fur each subsequent insertion. 
Double eoluma Advertisemen$e--Owe Doar a ine for every 
insertion. 
C7” Payment is required in advance, 
ee 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May be obtained weekly at the Periodical Depoteof DEXTER 
& BROTILER, Noa, 14 and 16 Ann Street, New York, 
BURNIAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mas, 
MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, A's. 

J. C. MORGAN, Now Orleans. La. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tena. 

8. W. PEASE & Co, &@ Weet Sixth Street, Cincinnati. 
8. RINGGOLD, Louiaville, Ke 

SAPFORD & PARK, Norwiob, Connecticut, 

E. SEMON, Richmond, Virginia. 

A. GUNTER, No. % Third St., Louisville, Ky. 


A SINGULAR PHENOMENON.—We noticed the other 
evening 8 curious y sointi atir Ze CHPruscation, ie yg gen trom 
the extremity of our nasal protuberance, which, by a lapsus 
pedes, was brought in unpleasant proximity to a congealed mass 
of hydrogenated oinders, yelept, vulgariv, ice. No’ having 
space at This time toe nter into a scientific disquisition in re 
gard to this ‘*striking’’ phenomena. we shall pass it by with our 
neusl remark, that the most beautifal clothing sold in this city, 
is gotten up atthe palatial store of Grauv ville Stukes, No, 209 
Chestaut Street, Phiiada. 











MR. MASON,- Dear sir, 1 have been troubled with Dan- 
druf in my Hair for many years, have tried mar ly preparations 
forthe Heir, such as Lustralsand Hair Otte all warranted to 
cure Danirud, &oe. When LL saw your Alpine Flair Balm ad- 
vertised, | thoughtat must bea humbog, like many other arty 
clos, sothought no moreof tt, yrvtel 1 was advised by a friend 
who had tived at {( tnust say that “J Re eed my } 
Dandruff, ing baie is now aolt and 

Yours reap "t rf POR T re Ni, Providenes, RK. 1. 

Forsaleby RL& G. A. WRIGHT at wholesale, aud at retail 

by all Drugaiata, 





BELOW ZERO.—Relow Zera'—This certniniy haw an 
Arctio sund, and fortunately fur the comiort of the good peo 
plool Phiindalphia, we are oot offen com peled to endure such 
an extreme cold in this latitude, Last week, however, the 
mercury did get below zero, and padestrinus looked half frozen, 
exe opt, indeed, those who had the good sense to be clad in euch 
elegant and comfortable garinents as can be procured at the 
Brown Stone Clothing Hall of Rockhill & Wilson, at Nos, 26 
and 27 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 





TO CURE A COUGH. buy a bottle of the Balaam of Wild 
Cherry. We have more faith in this combination of Dr. Wis 
tar, than in any other remedy known, having witnessed its en- 
tire success in many cases of protracted cough. 





THE DEAD RESTORED TO LIFE.—A few years azo 
it was generally sapposed that gray hair could not be restored 
to its original oolor, or made to Yael on baid fieads; but since 
the advent of Professor Wood's Hair Restorative, many per- 
sons who dyed years ago are now seen daily inthe various 
walks of life, appearing in ali the vigor of youth, wearing their 
own dark tlowing locks, simply from having used this great 
Restorative.—Lowisville Times. jaul?7-eow2t 





0" EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER.—Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profitable and 
Cengant by addressing ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, im 
Viluam Street, New York. nov 


ROOT GALLERY,—Sun-lit Crayons, a new wonder, supe- 
fior to Ambroty pea, taken by Cook only, corner of F ifth and 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, ootl-tf 





A REMARKABL, FA CURE OF diy FULAMMATORY 


HEUMATIS 
Greenville, , Co., Tene., ‘ 
July 6th, 188, 
Dr. D, Jayne, 
Dear Sir: 

I hope you will not take it amiss to re- 
esive a fetter from a friend at a@ distance, in forming you of the 
etfect of one of your Family Modicines—the Aiterative, In 
November last, ane of my sons was taken with a violent 
pain in his hip, and we thought he would not live, His family 
physician was called in, Bid pronounced his Niort Intlamma- 
tery Kheumatiam. he dootor attended him for the space of 
five or six weeks, he still got weaker every da or six 
weeks he could not be moved in his bed, but thank God his mo- 
ther was looking over one of your almanacs, and found a case 
of one Patterson, whose disease was the same as my son's, She 
did not advise him what todo, bat got one of his brothers to 
read the case to him, and if he was willing to quit the doctor 
and try your Alterative, we would procure some forhim. He 

ve his consent, and we bought 61x bottles of it, As soon as he 
gan taking it the pain got more easy. I think it was eighteen 
ttle he made use of, and then mended on. He is now ning 
poe and working, but still is slightly lame. I believe if he h 
continued with the doctor, and not taken your Alterative, he 
would have been in his grave at this time, but with the blessing 
of God, and the help of your medicine, our son is now in the 
land of the living. 
No more at present, i remap. your friend. and well view un- 
til death, ‘TER HARMON, son 
The Alterative is prepared only by Dr. D. JAYNE & 
fuiseyais, and for sale by their agents throughout thet’ Pita 
tates. nove 


MARRIAGES. 


IC Marriace notices must always be aooompanied by a re- 
aponsbie name, 











On the 10th instant. yo the Rev, M. D. Kurtz, Mr, 
Joun MiGRAsLe,, J r, to Misa Marnoanet J, daughter of 
Christian Hines, Kaq, both of thie boity, 

On the 19th instant, by the I Vilham O. Johnstone, 
Mr. Micuagt Bircn, of pr adelhiar to Mise Mary Hex- 
person, of Del, vmopg 

On the th ultimo ytho Rev. P. H. Mayer, Mr. Jacos 
Horrman,of Giwyvedd Township, Montgomery county, to 
Miss Kate Siti, of this oity. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, 

A. J. Pimasantos, to Marv A. Fassitr, daughter of the 
late 7“ F. Fassitt, both of thia oity, 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev, William O, Johnstone, 
G. W. U_aar, of Philadelphia, to Miss Marearet HenveEr- 
son, of Del. county. 

On the 20th instant. by the Rev. Thomas C. Trotter, Mr. 
Epwarp G. Tarztor, to Mies Anna Lovisa, daughter of 
Klijah Mitchel!, Esq. both of Philadelphia. 

On the 29th of Nov. last, ae! the Rev. J. C. Clay, Mr. P. E. 
Sugain, of Philadelphia, to M 
mery county. 

In Manayunk, onthe 14th instant, by the Rev. A. Culver, 
Mr. Wittiam Conn, of Lower Merion, to Miss Ann Har- 
per, of Schuylkill Falls. 

On the 13th instant, by the Rev. George Chandler, Mr. 
Danie. McCueary, to Miss Passe Mannino. 

On the lath ultimo, by the Rev. J. B. Ayres, Mr. Witt 
P. Da Lany, to Miss Ectzapern Grave, both of this sity, 

On the 17th instant by the Rev. Dorr, D. D., Mr. O. 
Morsis Ricnter, of Germany, to Miss ANN, daughter of the 
late T. Bartholomew. of thie eity. 

Ono the 18th instant, the Rev, Dr. John A. Roche, 
Jonun R. McCuintoc I tgomery county, Pa, to Mart 
A. Rosxnagtogan, of woke onunty, a 

On the Sth tnatant, by the Re vy, William H, Ethott, Mr, 
GQeouen W. Lamport, to Mise Baran J, Maors, both of 

Mr, 


this euy, 
On the 6th instant, by the Rev, A. GG, MoAulay, 
Ronexrt Staap, to Mise Any Rictarp beth ot iw oily, 

On the Bh Nov, laat, by the Rev, jor, U] oa, Mr, 
Pasawona M, Coutts, to Mise ARY 
mi n Uy 14th inetant, fo name, Mtr. J, W. Nuite, to Mins 
im LinkRL, sot thia oity, 

. The Bist ultimo, by ‘the Rev. Frederion Chariton, Mr, 
sires to Mies Lig2in Mason, both of Wilming- 
ton, 

In Choater, on the 19th inatant, by Ald. G. Jolnaon, Mr. 
Samver C. Lawis, of naa field, Pa. to Miss ConeTanting 

Tayior, both of Phi hia. 

On the isth instant, ev. Francois Churoh, 
Movtuonerr, of Ches A. Hill, to Mise Respecca 
of this ott, 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. T. Stork, D. D., Mr. 
DERICE M. Ponr, to Mise Racuet Pavt, doth of Phindal 


ai the 15th instant, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard ; Mr. 

Bagsix McNait,to Miss Martua Katty, both of Phila- 
iphia 

‘On the 10th instant, by the Rev. N. B. Baldwin 

Grore® Daty, to Miss Asx Lovisa CLARE, both of 534 

city. 





r. Rost, 
. Brain, 





_ DEATHS. 





> Besiene of Deethe | must seers ee gnceematel by a 
nen naine, 


On the lath instant, at the residence of her mother, Somer- 
inn, Philadelphia, ANNA, daughter of the late Heajamin Lee 


dor 

On the 19th instant, Mra, Reeeoes 
BN wl poten, ADALERA, dave 
‘lien phy, Aged 

‘Ow @dith nian, Meroe feLiaw, aon of Wm, aad Binily Ling, 
aged § 


¥ 1 Ma, 
eet bet eta . and 


are nnd ( months, 

On the Peat toataat, Vittiaw © Wai, a 

On the Sth instant, Bicsasere, wife 

On the 1h instant, Capwatanen IRWin, aced 7 yeare, 

Oo the 2iat instant, Miss RLPHINE FLINN, Aged & years, 
dn the 2iat inatant, Purzanete CONNER, aged Fhe 
nthe 19th instant, Purse 8. wife of Josiah H. Dilkes, aged 


mya the mth instant, Mra, CATHARINE PyN'N, aged 30 years. 

On the 2ist instant, Mes, Lucy Keuiy . 

On the 2'st instant. ArcHaT GitLMoRs, son of Wim. 8, and 
Mary A. Rorta, aged 3 years. 

On the 18th instant, ABRaM Hacky, aged 56 years, 

On the 20th instant, Mrs. Mary KING, aced 66 years, 

On the 19th instan:, Henry B. W (Lh ta MOOS, aged 47 years. 

On the 20th instant, Mary P. wiie of Isaac T. Jones 

On the 19%h instant, Kate, Seaginer of Geo. and Mary Wal- 
ters. 3 years and 9 nenths 

On the 19 h instant, Mrs. Lyora A. Porter. aged 27 years. 

On the 2h instant, Mrs. Magra, wife of Mr. David Ma- 
thews. aced 57 years 

On the 8th instant, Epwarp Wits, son of Jas. and Lydia 
Kensler, 8ced 3 years and 8 months. 

On the 19th instant, Wittiam J, Newy, aged 21 years and 
5 months. 

Oo the 18th instant, Freperican Micey, Sr. aced 74 years, 

On the 19th instant, Jous C. son of John E. and Teresa R. 
Raum. nar 3 years. 

On the [4th instant, Tomas H. Witson, aged 22 years, 

On the 18th instant, eens KELLY, aged 27 yours. 

On the 19th instant, Mre. Eniga Inonatam, axed @y 

On the 17th instant, JOAN Gaapy, son of bdwin and ayer laa 


beth Shock. aged Il y 

(onthe iath metant. lie. Euizganern Desennenny, aged 
Sw yrer. 

A Me he vorh instant, Louis, aon of Louie and Christian Haug, 
aced Syn 

Yn the eh ine'aot, Mew, Many Sain ages ¥4 ygore 

Yn the ir natant, Mary, daaghter ot ary Lind. 

“bin the i ith instant, Jonn J, Gonpon, aged 3 years and § 
hie nthe ith my a Bawon, daughter of Jane and the late 
uire, aged 3 years 

— the rooy Seean Unace, aged 6 an 

On the (7th inatant, genes GLeASON, ag oa vee 

On the 17th instant; Roseat Brarows, @ years and 8 
mont 

Oa one tit instant, Lewcet B. Evana. >, 

On the [7th instaet, Mrs. Mareaaer Locenp. ogee 

On the 17h ina instant, Mrs. Catuhaagine, wife o Diver O Ottia- 
8% IG Taatant. coun MakEtInesnR, aged 4! years. 

the 17th instaat nntatl @. Siar Te. o¢ed © reere- 


Se the 7 yrs rs. Sanam M 


Cy akan Rim . aged 65 y 
the eh : unachn. Mr. Paseces Tarss, age 2 @ years. 


Aged i Fenre, 
at é oa'e Chateh, 


es ee 


J ANUARY 


but could not reach | 
Having procured | 


| Mer ch be Br'dgton 


| Solv bke 
| Knickerbocker bk 


wir from 


iss ANNIB DuRGAN, of Montgo- |, 





31, 1857. 


* 
— = s 


J: 
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COUGHS, HOARSENESS, ASTHMA, INPLUBNZA, BRONCHITIS. 


Bre vs BRONE HMIAL TROC His, when al owed to diseoive siowly in the moath, hare a direct inflaence to the 


affewted parts; the 


Irritation, nad gives relief in Coughs, ( 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—We 
Here in Boston, where the ** Tr 


take 


Bronchia chee’ 


seiative and soothing effeet tothe mucus lining of the windpipe into the Bronebti allags Po monary 
de and the various Torost affections to which public speakers and singers are liable, 


pleasure in oailing the attention of our readers to these Lozengem 
‘ace known, they are househo'd words. and need neo testimony to recommend 


me but te our renders in Canada, the West, and indeed every where, we cheerfully bear test uoony, from personal knowledge, 


» their effie ~acyv.—Ballou's Pectorsal., 


IT Sod 


y Druggists generaliy thr 


ughout the Unitet States, 


jan3-cowe® 





BANK NOTE LIST. 


| Conagxctep ror tras Sarurpar Evesixe Post, 


By WITKERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. B South Third Sareet. 
Pu ,i9 ary 3, 1857. 
PENNSYLVANIA ee GA NADS 


DA. 

Solvent bits par to) dis! Soty birs 2 di 

Reef notes $ fis) NOR TH CAROLINA. 
lancaster hank 2 dia | Solv bis td 
Brie Caty bis pi Smal. no 
Erie bk ‘ dis v FIRGINIA. 
NEW JERSEY.” solv 

Soiven! bke to idis ne oft anwha 

dis | Cor exandr) 1¢ dis 
Lou si CAROLINA 
is die 


Boiv bks 
Dk L AWARE, GEORGIA. 
*olvent ba Solv bike 
Under 5's dis) New bis 
f‘ MAK YLAND, ALABA 
Vailey bh Hagerstown no male | Bk of Mobile 
Solvent bas par to} die | Other eolv bie 
Far & Mee bk Kent oo dia MISSISSIPPI. 
_ Dis. OF COLUMBIA. All bits unoertain 
Esehnage bk ? die LOUISIANA, P 
ie dhe is s idis 
NEW YORK, 
par to ! dis 1 die 
dis 55 dis 
14 dis 8dis 
dis 
W dis 
DW dis 


Vv peat Srvwer sok 


New 


sth Avenue bk = of Cireleville 
ie | Cc Cley eiand 


ENTUCKY. 
Solv bk 


La 
INDIANA, 
State a 


Free bk 
“ILLINOIS. 
State bk 
Free dks : 
MISSOURI. 
Sotv bks 


TENNESSEE. 
Soiv bks 
Smal! notes 
MICHIGAN, 
Soiv bks 
ARKANSAS, 


s 
WISCONSIN, 
Solv bke 
TEXAS 


Com & Agricultural bs 
Gaivestou 


Far bk Onondaga 
Mer & Man bk Oswego 
bx bk Budalo 
Empire City bk ii dss 
Cent 

MAINE, 


Solv bike ¢ dis 
Bk of Hallowell Sdis 
Elisworth hk 62 dis 
Martine Ue Ban oe 
Cc onten Ww South Chine no 

HAMPSHIRE. 
Sol tie 


VERMONT. 
Solv bks 
South Ry oyalton bk 2 dis 
CONNECTICUT. All bk 
Solv t dis 
M ASSACHUSETTS, 
Solv b 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Solv bke 
Bk Republic Providence fai! od 


—- 


dis 


is 








“REM Vv AEs: 


ce ee ne 


CONRAD MEYER'S 


PIANO-FORTE W IREROONS': 


HAVE BEEN REMOVED 
FROM NO. 52 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


To 180 ARCH STREET, below Eighth, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





N ERCHANTS SOUTH AND WEST should not erat 
1 to obtain a supply of HEINTZELMAN’S ESSENCE 
OF JAMAICA GINGER. Its quality and price canpaene 
it readily to public favor. Its purity renders it salable in all 
sections of the Union—is easily introduced, bein: always in de- 
mand, wherever known. Depot—Coiner of EIGHTH and 
CAGE § Streets, Philadelphia. BARNES & PARK, new 
Org. 





FARMERS: FARMERS! FARMERS! FAR- 

MERS!—For 3 cents a year you can get the AMERI- 
CAN FARMER, a Journal devoted exclusively to the im- 
provement of your profession. Any one number of which will 
more than pay you tenfold. Now is thetime to subseribe.— 
Send 25 cents enclosed in @ letter directed to WM. WAL- 
LACE, Publisher, No, i642 SPRUCE Street, Philadelphia: in 
return for which you will receivethe AMERICAN FARMER 
for a whole year, 


Bank: AGEN 


VE 

THE NON OR THE 
STRANGER. SOLD O! iLY BY Sl BACRIPEION. 

FRE, REL LGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNI 
TED 8S A‘TES—their History, Dootrine, Government, and 
dratiettos | by the Rev, Joseph Belcher, D. D., 102% pp.. and aw 
Engravings, Handsomely and Substantially bound in leather. 

FLEETWOOD'S LIFE OF CHRIST, an entirely new 
and revised edition, pp.. with 24 {lustrations in Colors. 
The most saleable edition Publiahed. For terms ppply to or 
address JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
jansi-tf 15 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ TANTED, AGE NTS, TO SELL STEEL PLAT 
ENGRAVINGS, ineludin the poous (tall illustrat 
Ceaser Ort of the * LORD'S PRAYER ‘EN COM- 
M ** An gotive person, wih a small cngital, 
ean make PS $60 per month. For pertiqulare. address | 

H. MULFORD, 
jan3i-4t No, 167 Broadway, New York. 
-_ 
(4) 


CHOICE RECIPES,— —Magic Arts, ‘Saloon Se- 
crets,’’ &c, Also, Brown’s (ireat Discovery, SE 
CRET OF 
very best H 


BEAUTY, and Lang’s $1 Rec: for making 
ONEY, PATEN TSTARCH POLISH, CELE- 
RRATED WASHING FLUID, 

chance in oohigg my my apices: 


&c., and a $130 per month 

All’ the above ph, by mail for 

25 cents, M. M. SANBORN, Stockholm Depot, 
New York jan3i-2t 


$15 FER MONTH CAN BE MADE, and no hum- 
DU bug. For fll rtioulars, addrews 
jan24-2t E. 8. RICH, Brasher “Falls, New York. 


THE WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the United States for this celebra- © 
ted male of Watch, would recommend it to persons wishing 
. timae- pieceon which they can implrcitly rely to keep correct 





a TUAT 


ALOOK Ar Tt ° 
WwW OR 














at ‘e finished with ten leaf y pintone. genuine ruby jewels and 
chronometer barpage, carefully adjusted, to counteract the va- 
nations caused by heat an cold. and ia unequalled for time- 
keeping qualities by any fine ne Kingliah moverwent ever ‘onan 
into this country. THON 

Importers of V atches. 5, &o. 
120 Chestnut St., below Fourth, Philadelphia. 


For sale alao by Ww [SON McoGREW & SON 
Watchmakers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. 


B.—The above Watches can be seat safely Ld mail or 
express to any part of the Union. 


janl?-eowly 
R. DOLLARD, 
177 Chestnut Street, “» 4 > 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gossamer Ventilating Wig and 
Elastic Band Toupaces. Instructions to enable ladies and 
— > be measure their own heads with accuracy, 


Wias, Inches, Noupes: and Scalps, Inches. 
No, 1, "The round of the head. | No. 1. From fore back aa 
2. From forehead over the far as bald, 
to neck, 2. Over forehead as far as 
$. From ear to ear over require 


! Ov 
t eke ito oa ome 8. yer pee crown of th 


» From 
the 
a han prt . remy for 
vupees, | ar ige, 
beayti (!! y man 1. 


meat inthe Union, Letters 
oeive attention. 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 


GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
WILL EFFECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debdility, Diseases of the Kidnney: 
and all Diseases arising from a disordered 
Liver or Stomach. 





Plendi stook of Genta’ Wigs, 
Ci. *rinota, Braida pan 

ee ae Cheap Aa Any 
many part ofthe wor vil re 
ootll-eowly 








The proprietor, in calling the attention of the pud.c to his 
preperation, oes so with a feeling of the utmogt qonidence in 
te Virtpee Gas atagtetion to the diseases for which it 1s recom. 


—— rT) new and untried “Cols but one that has stood the 
test of a ten years’ trial we in American people, and ite 
reputation and aale is unrivalled A ang similar qeearattone 
Xtant, in fact, there ia scarce! amlet in the Union, that 
snot ita living Witnesses of t arent virtues of the Bitte 
exhibited in the performance of some great Unas peat 
= possession of 


Re thaas of enna entirely volun 

the proprietor, extoll vouehing mt he ufeat Soreiies 
were it thie rome 1 ia | nae, embracing # 
nowa to Fos amen and 
Cuiabed olerny men, 


ated physicians and we 
READ THE FOLLOWING. 
Certificate of RALPH LUTE, Baq., Bditor of 
Spirit of the ng * Ironton, Orie. 


aonton, Oct. > i» A 
Dr. G. Mi. Jqet J The 


itters are in 
@. dito A ‘the xy avid by Oxley 
Ser, yout agents, t We stores - mor’ o| — 
than any ot icine, hey ‘are much used by 
yalescent fever patients to 1 eld their broken sae 
I have used. during the lest summer, in m7 oun re! 
betties. They were recommended to me Brst bor, 
at system was mych debilitated ‘tom 
pe po ofa J vord Miliows Fever. They gave me an appetite, 
a tone and ey tomy whole system. In one o 
- the Sop eraba numbers of my paper I related my experience 
the ae eflects of the Bitters, since which time they have 
had a large sale, have now beoome the standard medicine 
in this vicinity. 
In conclusion, I would sa pag thas I feel great pieasure in giv 
ing you this testimony of the value and success of your prepa 


Respectfully, yours, RALPH LUTE. 
NEVER FAILS IN DYSPEPSIA. 


Sa ope bot J., Feb, 4, lass 
Jao een Dear Siri take, 


reat pi in send- 
ur toy by recommend S to A.J ieted =) 


a feed Por vee 
ous tae rhe te 
ret ak Af i te 
tie ess more 


1 ak maton, | and oon 


Dr. C, 
you th 


ihe’ PUR 


Was severely & GER 
obi aining entpe Hicted 8 
omit 


tryt the Corman 
ia ® muoh rele 
of it, an now var cathe 


sider myself last ten 
years. 


NREW YOURSON. 


THEY ARE ENTIREL “- ‘air 
And mn from Se on taste and lool md mot urious ina 


feta oases 
RS Sn ai 


REMOVAL. 


sensei aces 





centenarians — 


16 AGENTS! AGENTS 1 £0 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS OFFERED! 


Peersona sending me their address will receive, our 
New Catalogue of Publications, for 1897, « taining over 1a 
new and popular Works, My P57} pore to Agents will emm- 
bie i te make from 0 tos per my 


Pa. yg oe ‘io ai Hite SON, idi Man rae: 
Cimeimnati, Obw. 

WESTERN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
try tH Ly bof wh NT. PNtvERsrTy 


NASHVILLE. — pened coat tw 

















ode a we, odd nthe Bh h. JOHNSON, 
a rt 9 lars On, 
particu reas Y, Su prrintendaany 
a] 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 
! Eixtre w inducements mpi » 
to » ment wv at on reoe oer 
wall teremae a aa y New Year, pre. pard 
forwarding us their addrees._ eee 
=. the libera! offers we make ¢ 
of ow LARGE T rE a ro one 
Pavitt” BLE, with about Ue THOU 
On recep ef the es 
—_—* le, with é. Melt bou sbecr i ption Book, w 
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MORAL SUASION. 


You will know—if not, I can inform you there- 
on—thet the chief city of California is somewhat 
infested by Chinamen. 

An acquaintance of ours was junior partner 
and occasional salesman, in a firm whose busi- 
ness it was to sell fish-hooks,-cod lines, rope’s- 
ends, and Other 6dds and ends. One day, a 
John Chinaman, followed by a train of about ten 
of hits countrymen, ranged tandem fashion, en- 
tered the establishment, and after peering around 

for a few seconds, exclaimed : 

* Cotton seine twine—got him ?” 

« Yes!” was the answer. 

“« How much takee ?”” 

t: One dollar a pound.” 

«Um! give Sfty cents?’ 

«@et out!” said the junior partner, with a 
menaciog gesture, and John Chinaman departed, 
followed by his tail, and his countrymen. 

The train passed and repassed the door seve- 
ral times, and at length re-entered. John, look- 
ing erqumd as tough he had never been there 
before, again inquired : 

«¢ Cotton seine twine—got him ?” 

« Yes!” 

«¢ How much takee ?” 

« One dollar a pound !” 

«Um! give seventee-five cents.” 

eeGet out!” cried the excited partner, and 
the Chinese population departed as before. 

The wild-geese procession paraded past a few 
times and then re-entered. The spokesman, 
after gazing around some time, lifted up his voice 
a third time, and thus he spoke : 

«Cotton seine twine—got him ?”’ 

¥est!!” . 

«Hew much takee ?”’ 

The salesman whispered to Patrick, the porter, 
to hand him a cleaver. This had, he grasped 
the astonished Jobn Chinaman with his left 
hand, and raising his cleaver, with the right, ex- 
claimed : “‘ Ong pottar a pocrD!!!”’ 

John gave one look at the cleaver, another at 
the face of the salesman, and yelled out: «I 
takee one hundred pound!” 

The bargain was thereon closed. So much for 
moral sussion.—Porter’s Spirit. 





Mopzt or aw Enxotrsa Srzscu.—lIn rising to re- 
ply to the noble lord, he hoped that the noble 
lord would do justice to the sentiments of respect 
which he cherished for the noble lord. He also 
begged that the noble Jord would, in that spirit 
of liberality which distinguished the noble lord, 
understand that he was prompted by no desire to 
think differently from the noble lord. He be- 
lieved that the noble lord and himself had always 
hitherto agreed on all matters which concerned 
the common weal; and if the noble lord would 
be pleased to remember, he had stood side by 
side in many a well-fougbt battle for ancient pri- 
vileges with the noble lord. As to the present 
subject, he would inform the noble lord that if 
there was a diversity of opinion betwixt himself, 
he meant to say betwixt the noble lord and him- 
self, and there undoubtedly was a diversity. (hear, 
hear,) that difference was no more than the dif- 
ference betwixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
(Cheers.) But he would assure the noble lord 
that if the noble lord would search the records 
to satisfy any doubt which might remain on the 
mind of the noble lord, the noble lord would find 
that the facts which he should present ought to 
have some weight on the mind of the noble lord. 
A few of these had already been presented by 
the committee for the consideration of the noble 
lord, and he would ask the noble lord to go with 
him while he shoul{ make other statements to the 
noble lord, if he might presume to claim, for a 
few moments, the attention of the noble lord !— 
Knickerb@cker. 





Tue Marriace Fexr.—The late Dr. Boynton 
was once disputing with a farmer about the ease 
with which a minister earned money. ; 

“Now,” paid the farmer, “when you are 
called on to marry a couple, you never expect 
a less sum than three do » and you some- 
times get ten dollars—this for a few minutes’ 
service.”’ ae 

** Pooh!’’ replied the doctor, “‘I would agree 
to give you half of my very next marriage fee for 
a bushel of potatoes.” 

«« Very well,’’ said the farmer, «I'll take your 
offer, and send you the potatoes.”’ 

A fow days afterwards, the doctor was called 
on to splice a loving couple at Dogtown, a place 
about four miles from where he lived. When 
the ceremony was over, the bridegroom said to 
the worthy minister : 

« Well, parson, I s’pose I must fork over 
something for your trouble. What say you to 
taking one of my terricr pups? The best 
breed, I tell you, in the country. Shocking 
nice to have in the barn. Worth full fite dol- 
lars—and I s’pose a figure 2 would do for the 
aplice, eh ?”’ : 

The doctor took the pup with joy. The joke 
was too good; he hastened to the farmer, say- 
ing :— 

« Now, friend, here is my fee—how shail we 
divide it ?’’ 

The farmer relished the joke so well, that he 
increased the potatoes to half a dozen bushels. 





Ax Accommopatixna Sprarr.—In a certain 
New England parish, a difficulty arose about the 
location of the new meeting house, and the 
church was rent with the division. The pastor 
at length preached a melting sermon on the sub- 
ject of union and the congregation were dis- 
solved in tears. The next morning Deacon 
Jones went over early to seo bis opponent, Dea- 
con Shaw, to make an earnest effort for peace, 
and the following ensued : 

Deacon J.—<* Deacon Shaw, I hav’nt slept a 
wink all night—snd I’ve come over to see if we 
can’t have peace on this subject of the meeting 
house; we must settle the difficulty.” 

Deacon S.—“ Well, I am very happy to hear 
you talk so, for to tell the truth, I always thought 
you were a little set in your way.” 

Deacon J.—** Not at all—and as a proof that I 
am not, I've come this morning on purpose to 
see you. Now, Deacon Shaw, we must settle 
this unhappy difficulty, and there is but one way 
to do it—you must give up, for I can’t.” 





Tur Paapoxine Power.—A comic paper per- 
petrates the following upon the Ex-Governor of 
New York, who pardoned 14 aotorious convicts 
just before his term of office expired :—Govr, 
Clark was beiog shaved the other day, when the 
barber accidentally tweaked his nose a little too 
hard. “ Pardon me,” said he very naturally. 
« Put your hand in my coat pocket and pull a 
blank one out,” said the kind-hearted Governor. 
«*]°H Ql it up for you when you’re done.” 





oF” Uxavamiva.—“ What say you to taking 
the veil ?”” said a Catholic to his young wife. 

« I am content,’’ she replied, “ provided you 
get me a new bonnet with it.” 
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A Lavonia Orgxatwan.—Once upon a time 

there was a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. T., a man 

of high character, and distinguished for his dig- 

nity of manner, But it was remarked that fre- 

quently, when ascending the pulpit stairs, he 

would smile, and sometimes almost titter, as if 
beset by an uncontrollable desire to laugh. This 

excited remark, and at last scandal; finally, it 

was thought necessary for some of his clerical 

friends, at a meeting of the association, to bring 

up the matter for consideration. 

The case was stated, the Rev. Dr. T. being 

present. ‘“ Well, gentlemen,” said he, “the fact 

charged against me is true, but I beg you to per- 

mit me to offer an explanation. A few months 
after I was licensed to preach, I was in a country 

town, and on a Sabbath morning was about to 
enter upon the services of the church. Back of 
the pulpit was a window, which looked upon a 
field of clover, then in full bloom, for it was sum- 
mer. AslI rose to commence the reading of the 
Scriptures, [ cast a glance into the field, and 
there I saw a man performing the most extraor- 
dinary evolutions—jumping, whirling, slapping in 
all directions, and with a ferocious agony of ex- 
ertion. At first I thought he was mad, but sud- 
dealy the truth burst upon me—e bumble-bee had 
crept into his pantaloons! I am constitutionally 
nervous, gentlemen, and the shock of this scene 
upon my risible sensibilities, was so great that I 
could bardly get through the services. Several 
times I was upon the point of bursting into a 
langh. Even to this day the remembrance of this 
scene—through the temptation of the devil— 
often comes upon me as I am ascending the pul- 
pit. This, I admit, is a weakness, but I trust it 
will rather excite your sympathy and your prayers 
than your reproaches.”’— Goodrich’s Recollec- 
tions. 





A Fiast-Rats Pore.—A large dry goods es- 
tablishment was recently burned down in this 
city, when one of the large fire-safe manufac- 
turers of New York, who knew they had one of 
their articles in the building, wrote on, and re- 
qvested the proprietors of the ruined store, to 
state how their safe had withstood the confia- 
grdtion. The answer was as follows: « Gentle- 
men, your safes are wonderful. Nothing can 
surpass them for protecting books and papers, 
though they have some unfortunate opposite 
effects. One of our clerks, on Saturday, bought 
a Shanghae rooster, and at night, unknown to 
us, put it for safe keeping in the safe. That 
night, our establishment was destroyed by fire, 
ani the safe and its contents were exposed to a 
tremendous heat for thirty-six hours, at the end 
of which time it was hoisted out red hot. As 
soon as possible, it was opened, when, you may 
judge of our surprise, when we found within it 
the Shanghae rooster leaning against the ledger, 
Srozen to death !”’—Spirit of the Times. 





Srormino Hraven.—We once heard of a man 
who lived in old Hampton, who was celebrated in 
that region for the loud tone in which he gave ut- 
terance to his prayers. He could be heard in 
calm weather the distance of two miles, and he 
usually, as he became more fervent in spirit, 
waxed louder in tons, till his voice was heard at 
avery great distance as he poured forth his fre- 
quent supplications. He lived about a mile and a 
half from Boar’s Head, and with a head wind 
which would drive the waves furiously upon the 
beach, the voice of the suppliant could be heard 
rising above the roar of the tempest and the 
sound of the dashing breakers. A stranger at 
the beach one day, hearing the sound for a long 
time, as it evidently came from a distance, asked 
with considerable curiosity what noise that was. 
A local wag near by, with a roguish twinkle of 
the eye, replied—* Oh, that’s one of our pious 
brethren praying in secret.’’—Boston Gazette. 








Ancient Juwisn Notions on MARRIAGE AND 
its Dutims.—Marriages were supposed to be ar- 
ranged in heaven; and forty days before the birth 
of a child, it was there announced to whom he or 
she was to be wedded. The marriage relation 
should be entered between eighteen and twenty; 
but these ties do not prevent the zealous student 
from prosecuting his studies. The policy of se- 
cond marriages was considered doubtful, as no- 
thing could make up for the loss of a wife. 
(Isaiah liv. 6.) An unmarried person was with- 
eut any good, (Gen. ii. 18,) without joy, (Deut. 
xiv. 26,) without dlessing, (Ezek. xliv. 30,) with- 
out protection, (Jer. xxxi. 23,) without peace, 
(Job vy. 24,) and could not properly be called a 
man. (Gen. vy. 2.) In the choice of a wife, re- 
gard should be paid to her family, as daughters 
generally imitated their fathers, and sons their 
maternal uncles. The most prized connection 
was that with the family of a sage, or at least 
with that of a ruler of a synagogue, or the presi- 
dent of a poors’ board. Connection with the un- 
lettered could not be allowed, unless the wealth 
so acquired were to be devoted to assist the sage 
in his studies; in general, the unlearned were 
««dead even while living.” (Isaiah xxv. 14.) 
Mutual affection and modesty, especially on the 
part of the wife, was regarded as the chief means 
of obtaining male descendants. It was observed 
that God formed woman neither out of the head, 
lest she should become proud, nor out of the eye, 
lest she should lust, nor out of the ear, lest she 
should be curious, nor out of the mouth, lest she 
should be talkative, nor out of the heart, lest she 
should be jealous, nor out of the hand, lest she 
should be covetous, nor out of the foot, lest she 
should gad about, but out of the rib, which was 
always covered. Improper marriages—from lust 
for beauty or for money—were strongly con- 
demned, and described as leading to wretched. 
ness, inasmuch as whether good or bad, woman 
is always so in the superlative degree. The hus- 
band is bound not only to honor and love, but to 
treat his wife with courtesy; her tears call down 
Divine vengeance. In general, he is to spend 
less than his means warrant for food, up to his 
means for his own clothing, and beyond that 
limit for that of his wife and children. As woman 
is formed from a rib, and man from the ground, 
man seeks a wift, and vice versa; he only seeks 
what he has lost. This also explains why man is 
more easily reconciled than woman—he is made 
of soft earth, and she of hard bone. A woman 
should abstain from all appearance of evil, im- 
modesty, or impropriety ; she should always meet 
her husband cheerfully, cleanly, and kindly, re- 
ceive his friends with politeness and affability, 
and be obedient, and respectful,—Edersheim’s 
History of the Jewish Nation. 


oc?" A Yankee Down East has Invented a ma- 
chine for corking up daylight, which will even- 
tually supercede gas. He covers the Interior 
of a flour barrel with shoemaker's wax—holds 
it open to the sun, then suddenly beads up 
the barrel. The light sticks to the wax, and 
at night can be cut and sold in “ lots to suit pur- 
chasers.” 





o>” A stingy husband threw off the blame o 
the lawlessness of his children in company, by 
saying his wife always ‘gives them their own 
way.”’ “ Poor things !’’ was the prompt response, 
* it’s all I have to give them!” 
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“SOMETHING TOO MUCH OF THIS.” 





descend on earth! 


descend, you had better stand out of the way! 


Portic Genicvs (who has been boring a friend with bis last effusion).—Thy mantle, Peace, 


Friend (who can stand it no longer).—Well, see here, if the mantle-piece is going to 











Agricultural. 
PRESERVING FORESTS. 


Farmers have different opinions about cutting 
off the produce of forests from land designed for 
the sole use of producing wood and timber. The 
practice of cutting off all the growth, little and 
great, has been the popular custom in this vici. 
nity for many years past; it is true that where 
the design is to continue a growth from the 
sprouts of the stumps from which the wood has 
been recently taken, that cutting clean might be 
the better way, but when we are to depend upon 
seed to furnish us with saplings for the next 
growth, I for one should dissent from cutting all 
young and thrifty trees. I have been in the 
practice of cutting off wood for nearly forty 
years, for the market, as one of the most profita- 
ble productions of my farm, and have paid criti- 
cal attention to the succe*“ing growth; the ori- 
ginal growth on my farm was principally the dif- 
ferent varieties of oak and pitch pine. At the 
time of removing the old growth, young white 
pines had sprung up, and advanced in all sizes 
from one foot up to some twenty in height, on 
some of my lots; on other lots there was no ap. 
pearance of a young progeny. We were very 
careful to save all the young trees possible, in- 
stead of indiscriminate havoc. The advantage 
of saving the saplings wili be readily discerned 
by every practical wood. grower; the young trees 
carefully preserved from injury, while cutting off 
the old growth, will soon take a start, and be in 
advance of the forest which is to spring from the 
seed some five, ten, fifteen or twenty years; this 
advance in the growth is no small item in the 
farmer’s income. On lots where none of these 
young saplings had taken root, I have been care- 
ful to select suitable seed trees, of the varieties I 
wished to propagate, and spared one or more on 
every acre I wished to replenish with a future 
growth. In this wayI have been saved the labor 
of sowing seed or transplanting trees, and have 
found about the third or fourth year from the 
cutting off, a plentiful supply of young trees 
showing themselves, but greatly in the rear of 
those lots where the young saplings were saved. 

Every person who can discern the signs of the 

times, can foresee the importance of encouraging 
the growth of wood upon every scrap of land 
which is not wanted for cultivation. With all 
the effort, care and economy which farmers are 
capable of putting into exercise, they need be 
under no doubtful apprehensions of producing 
an over-supply of wood. There is a natural 
propensity in forest lands jo exhaust themselves 
of the chemical principles which produce any 
one variety of forest trees ; when that is the case, 
humerous saplings or some other variety will 
show themselves, previously to removing the 
former growth, which is a sure indication that it 
is necessary for a rotation to succeed, and that 
the old variety does not find in the earth the ne. 
cessary constituent ingredients to produce another 
crop of the same variety. 
Where land has a long time been covered with 
the different varietice of trees that shed thei 
leaves in the fall, a plenty of evergreens will 
spring up for another crop which require different 
constituent ingredients. While the properties in 
the earth which favor the production of hard 
wood are being exhausted, the properties which 
are required for the formation of the softer woods 
lay dormant in the earth, increasing yearly, and 
making ready to supply a substitute for the for 
mer growth by a forest of evergreens.—Cor. New 
England Farmer. 


CHEAP PAINT FOR FENCES AND 
BUILDINGS, 








The many inquiries we receive on this subject 
induce us to give the results of any experiments 
we make or which come under our observation. 
Having had occasion recently to erect and paint 
& board fence about three hundred feet long, the 
following mode was adopted. The fence was 
made of six horizontal boards, besides the cap, 
nailed to red cedar posts, and to avoid expense, 
the boards (of nearly clear stuff pine) were left 
unplaned. The expense of planing both sides by 
a machine driven with steam, would have been 
about five dollars. 
The paint applied was made like common oil 
paint, ground water-lime being used for the pig- 
ment, not on account of any virtue it may pos- 
sess from its properties as a cement, but because 
of its cheapness, costing about half-a-cent a pound. 
It may possibly, however, be buch better than 
some other paints, as a fence coated once with it 
in mixture with oil three years ago, appears as 
perfect as the day it was applied. In order to 
give it a warmer tint, to correspond with the 
buildings adjacent, a small portion of Brendon 
Red was added. A single coat of this paint was 
then given to the tence, the rough boards retain. 
ing enough to be equal to three ordinary coats 
on planed boards. About nine gallons of oil 
were thus consumed, costing about cleven del: 
lars. The pigment was valued at fifty cents; and 
about four days were occupied in mixing and ap- 
plying it, at six dollars cost, the whole surfase on 
beth sides and the posts being painted. The total 
cost was nearly eighteen doUars. 

The expense of this application, as compared 
with using white lead paint, applied in two coats 
on a planed surface, is as follows: Two coats of 
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| cents per square yard, There were on both sides 
of this fence and on the edges of the boards, over 
172 square yards, which, at 15 cents each, would 
amountto about $26. Consequently eight dollars 
was saved in painting, and fire more, at least, in 
planing, if done in the cheapest manner, making 
thirteen dollars additional, which would make 
white lead nearly doable the expense of the mode 
adopted. 

A barn, thirty by forty feet, and with an ave- 
rage height of sides equal to cighteen feet, would 
present an entire surface of 275 square yards, to 
paint which, in the manner we have described, 
on new unplaned pine siding, would cost a little 
less than thirty dollars. A coat of whitewash 
may be applied for a less expense than five dol- 
lars. Two coats of white lead would cost $41, 
besides the expense of planing. 

There is no éxcuse for any farmer in not giv- 
ing at least one coat of lime-wash occasionally 
to his out-bduildings, if he cannot afford anything 
better. 

A limited trial of the Brandon paints, manufac- 
tured at Brandon, Vermont, by the Brandon [ron 
and Car-Wheel Company, gives a very favorable 
opinion of them. Experienced painters who 
have used these paints for us, pronounced the 
Brandon Red superior in character to Venetian 
Red, and Brandon Yellow as decidedly better 
than Yellow Ochre; while at the same time 
they are furnished at only two cents per pound. 

We have tried many experiments, and seen 
others try them, with those cheaper paints bnown 
as washes, of which a mixture of lime and water 
forms the basis. They are many times cheaper 
than oil paints, but still they are washes—and 
more or less liable to be washed off, or to scale 
off. Whitewash of lime is, however, always va- 
luable in its various modifications; and applied 
every two orthree years to rough fence and ont. 
buildings, serves a most valuable purpose in pre- 
serving the wood from decay and from moss, be- 
ing worth many times their cost. But oi! paint 
alone will endure, unchanged and unaffected, all 
the changes of moisture and exposure.— Country 
Gentleman. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT 
TREES. 





Those who have newly transplanted orchards 
and fruit gardens, should remember that winter 
affords opportunities for rendering them impor- 
tant assistance in growth. Where the soil is not 
rich enough at the time the trees are set out, it 
may be made so afterwards. The best time is 
to apply manure fo the surface in the fall; aed 
after undergoing a thorough washing into the 
soil by the fall, winter, and spring rains, it is to 
be spaded or ploughed in before the heat of sum- 
mer. If there is any reason to apprehend injury 
from mice, the manure used for this purpose 
should be either well-rotted or free from straw 
or coarse fibres, which might affurd a harbor for 
there depredators. If no application has been 
made in autumn, it is still not too late, as the 
late winter acd spring rains will do essential ser- 
vice. We have found it advantageous to add to 
the manure about one-tenth to one-twentieth of 
wood ashes. The spent ashes from the common 
domestic leach is still quite strong and raluable 
for this purpose. 

Washing the bark of young trees, which is 
infested with moss, scales, or eggs of insects, 
With a solution of sal soda of the shops gives 
the bark a fine, clean, healthy appearance.— 
Any mild day of winter is a good time fur the 
work. 

All fruit raisers will remember for a long time 
the heavy losses experienced last winter from 
mice. The sharp frost of the past months, toge 
ther with the small amount of snow in most loca- 
lities, has served to check them; and we hope 
not to hear from them soon. Banking up around 


dinary instances; but if this has not been at 


it will be an important precaution to tread the 
snow about the trees a few inches on each side, 
whenever there is a fresh fall of snow or fresh 


drifts. 
Owners of young orchards, who wish to avoid 


thick, badly-shaped, or distorted tops to their 
trees, should remember the old rule, « Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.’’ 


the tree becomes large; small cross shoots will 
be large cross branches; an uneven head at the 
start, will make a lop-sided fully grown tree. By 
forming the head when young, everything may 
be done with a single cut of the Knife, that in 
future years would require hard labor with the 
saw, and leave large wounds besides. 
of winter afford good opportunities for pruning 
and shaping young trees. —Country Gentleman. 


Roostina Lappgrs,—The best roost in a poul-. 
try house is the ladder shaped, Make a ladder 


slope atan angle of 45 degrees, (that is, the foot 
of the ladder resting as far from the wall, if the 
ladder rests against a wall of partition, as the 
top is above the floor.) The rounds should be two 
feet apart, that the fowls above may not foul those 


beneath. Octagonal roosts are better than round 
ones. 





Bieevixa Swine —The best place to do this 
is from an artery just above the knee, on the 
inside of the fure jeg. Jt may be drawn more 
copiously from the roof of the mouth. The 
flow of blood may usually be stopped by apply- 
ing cold water with a sponge or cloth.—4iien. 





the stems, as we have heretofore described, has | 
always proved a most efficient remedy in all or- | 
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Useful Receipts. 


Honse Disteupen.—I send you areceipt for 
this disease which I have received great benefit 
from :—Six tablespoonfuls soot, 1 tablespoonful 
black pepper, 1 tablespoooful ginger, 1 table- 
spoonful salt, 3 eggs, and Indian meal enough 
to make a stiff batter. Mix all well together, and 
make it into four balls; give one morning and 
evening till gone. The four balls will generally 
Should it not do so entirely, re- 
I have never known a failure.— 


effect a cure. 
peat the dose. 
Cor. N. E. Far. 

Cure ror Foor Evit.—Fill the diseased part 
with fine sait—then pour on a small quantity of 
spirits of turpentine. From one to three appli- 
cations will usually effect a cure.—Cor. Country 
Gentleman. 

To Cuxan Patnt.—Smear a piece of flannel 
with common whiting, mixed to the consistency 
of common paste, in warm water. Rub the sur- 
fuce to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash off 
with pure, cold water. Grease spots will in this | 
way be almost instantly removed, as well as 
other filth, and the paint will retain its brilliancy 
and beauty unimpaired. 

To Cisxse Gen Barrets.—Spirits of tur- 
pentine and a sponge are very good when you 
can obtain the articles mentioned, and spare the 
time; but when a person shoots twenty-five 
pounds of shot in a day, two ounces at a load, 
there is little time for washing guns effectually. 
My first experience led me to try wet oakum, or 
paper wadding, on the shot; but, subsequently, 
I found it more convenient, and quite as effec- 
tual, to pour a cup of water in the barrel, after 
loading it, shake it, turn the water out, and keep 
the muzzle of the gun depreed, until another 
shot is obtained.—Cor. Porter's Spirtt. 

To Crean Maraie.—Mix up a quantity of very 
strong soap ley with quick-lime, to the consist. 
ency of milk, and lay it on the marble you wish 
to clean, where it may remain twenty-four or 
thirty hours; afterwards wash off, with soap and 
water, and it will appear as if new. 

To Trett Goon Eacas.—-If you desire to be 
certain that your eggs are good and fresh, put 
them in water; if the butts turn up they are not 
fresh. This is an infallible rule to distinguish 
a good egg from a bad one. 


To Crystatize Baskets.—Take a small bas- 
ket about the size of your hand, of iron wire or 
split willow: take some lamp cotton, untwist it, 
and wind it round every portion of the basket, 
then mix alum in the proportion of one pound to 
a quart of water, and boil till the alum is dis- 
solved. Pour the solution into a deep pan, and 
in the liquor suspend the basket, without allow- 
ing any part to touch the pan, or to be exposed 
above the surface, Let the whole remain pro- 
perly at rest for 24 hours, when, if you take out 
the basket, the alum will be found prettily cry- 
stalized over all parts of the cottoned frame. 
After this first experiment it will be easy to ex- 
tend the crystalizing process to larger objects, 
and to adorn flowers with alum crystals of various 
colors.—Cor. Boston Cultivator. 


Tue Scartet Fever.—The following remedy 
for the scarlet fever is recommended by Dr. 
Lindsley, of Washington, as the treatment which 
has been resorted to with great success by Dr. 
Scheeman, physician to the King of Hanover. 
We give it, rather for the benefit of our medical 
men than for cthers, for in a matter of such im- 
portance, and involving consequences so serious, 
too much care cannot be exercised: 

From the first dey of the illness, and as soon 
as we are certain of its nature, the patient must 
be rubbed morning and evening over the whole 
body with a piece of bacon, in such a manner 
that, with the exception of the head, a covering 
of fat is everywhere applied. In order to make 
this rubbing in somewhat easier, it is best to 
take a piece of bacon the size of the hand, that 
we may have a firm grasp. On the soft side of 
this piece slits are to be made in order to allow 
the oozing out of the fat. The rubbing must be 
thoroughly performed, and not too quickly, in 
in order that the skin may be regularly saturas 
ted with the fat." The beneficial results of the 
application are soon obvious; with a rapidity 
bordering on magic, all, even the most paintul 
symptoms of the disease are allayed; quiet 
sleep, good humor, and the appetite return, and 
there remains only the impatience to quit the 
sick room. 


“ MARRIED.” 


Aw one at noontide, on a stubbly lea, ‘ 


Greets the faint fragrance borne from distant lowers 
A memory of my boyhood'» brightest hours 
To-day is floating from the past to me 


She sang my favorite songs: she read the books 
I loved to read; she answered the careas 
Which told her more than words could well express, 


W ith the mute eloquence of tender looks 


I cannot call her false; we breathed no vow, 

Nor words of love were on her lips or mine; 

Yet neither thought another's band should twine 
The wreath of orange blossoms round her brow. 


Ah, well! less lonely was the weary way 
I trod along the desert. while a band 
Of dreams and hopes from youth's enchanted land 
Were with me; but the dearest dies to. day 
—Home Journal B. B. FOSTER 





Tue Uses or tHe Russian Strove.—On the 
long body of the stove, the Russian peasant 
dozes in summer, and sleeps without disguise in 
winter. When his miserable life is over they lay 


tended to before the freezing up of the ground, | 


A crook. | 
ed shoot now, will make a crooked bough when | 


Mild days | 


‘him out—tbat is, they pull his legs, and try to 
‘uncrisp bis fingers, and tie his jaw up with a 
| stocking, and put a copeck on each eyelid, and 
press a painted image to his senseless lip, and 
place an iron trencher, with bread and salt in it, 
on his breast, and don’t wash him—on the stove ; 
if there happen to be a scarcity of tables in the 
mansion. On the top of the stove, the mothér 


|for that purpose as the bench in the yard of a 
| police-gaol; on the top of the etove, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch and Dmitri Djorjevitch lean on their elbows 
with beakers of quass, and saucers full of salted 
cucumbers between them, disputing over knavish 


| bargains, making abetruse calculations upon 


4their inky-nailed fingers with much quickness, 





taking the name of their Lord in vain to prove 
| the verity of assertions to which Barabbas is one 
| party and Judas the other; and ultimately inter- 
| ene dirty rags of rouble notes, with grins 
| and shrugs, and spittings and crossings. 

On the fat roof of the stove, fiually, the Rus- 


makes her elder children hold down her younger | 
children to be beaten—it is almost as convenient 


SS ——— 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BYVENING Post, 
I am composed of 39 letters ¢ 
My 17, 2, 15, 12, 9, is a noted town in Kentucky. 
My 20, 2, 16, 7, 24, 25, is a noted tewn in Obio 
| My 4, 24, 13, 15, 27, ®t, is a county 
My 1. 6, 3, 35, 5, WA, isan Indiana 
My 26 2, 1@, 15, 4, is an important town in Ilinois 
My 32, 33, 13, 5, 9. 8, 14. is a town in Wisconsin. 
My 37, 21, 14, 39, ix a county in Mi 
My %, 14, 29, 37, 5, 26, ® 
Virginia 
My 2, 35, 17, 14, 96, 21. is a noted town In Minnesota. 
My 20, 15, 9, 11, 27, 12, 19, 22, 9, is a county in Iowa. 
My 17, 5, 21, 32, is a county in Texas 
My 28, 29, 12, 24, 19, is a parish in Louisiana 
My 3, 33, M, 35, is a county in Rhede Island 
My 20, 36, 19, 20, 10, 1S, is a town in New York 
My 30, 15, 33, 2, 3, 27, 13, is a city in New Jersey 
My 21, 31, M4, 29, is w famous town in Massachusetts 
My 17, 8, 12, 21, 14, vo 
im portant county ia Pennsylvania 


n Michigan. 
ounty in 


is the most northern county 


My whole is a dourishing and prosperous Inatitution o 
Learning @6N.L. 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 

WRITTEN TOR THE QQTORDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 15 letters 
My 12, 11, 15, 7, 8, is an American poetess 
My 10, 2, 4, 4, 5, 6, 10, is an American poetess. 
My 9, 8, 13, 18, 18, 2, 3, 18, fs an American poetess. 
My 4, 16, 17, 11, 18, isan American poetess 
My 7,5, 1, 12, 9, is an American poetess 
My 18, 13, 14, S, 11, 18, is an American poetess 
My 15, 7, 12, is an American poetess 
My whole is an American poetess 


‘' 


CINRQS 
* 





ACROSTICAL ENIGMA. ‘ 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EYBHING POST, 
I am com posed of 9 letters. 
My 1, 2, 8, is a biped 
My 2, 4, 6, is a part of the human box 
My 3, 7, 9, amuses a child 
My 4, 2, 6, is an animal 
My 5,7 
My 6, 2, 
My 7, 2, 
° 
2 


~ 


7, 8, is a celebrated tragedy 

, signifies to blemish 

, is useful in a boat 

My 8, 2, 9, is a negative 

My 9, 2, 6, is a foreign vegetable 

My whole Is one of the United States 


GAHMEW, ¥ 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. es 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENLEO reset. i 
I am composed of 21 letters. % 
My §,3, 4, 1, 10, 11, is a city of Texas 
My 6, 19, 13, 21, is a county in Kentucky. 
My 20,16, 18, 5, is a state of South America 
My 17, 9, 14, 3, 11, 12, is a county of Virginia. 
My 7, 19, 15, 8, 17, 19, is a city of Spain 
My 2, 5, 15, 15, is a city in England <a 
My whole is an enterprise which, when carried out, 
be of immense importance to the inhabitants of 
Europe and America EXCELSIOR, 





CHARADE, ‘ ; 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING OST, 
In clover felds and meadows green, 
The parents of my frst—unseen, 
Its childhood kindly nursed ; 
Cut off from them one sunny day— 
Prostrate upon the ground it lay— 


q Till it became my firs: 


* 
The fisherman in rain or shine, 
Ensnares the fish with net and jim, 
To sell to those who'll buy; 
Some hav@my second, some have not, 
All share alike the common lot,— 
To live—to ecat—to die! 


By the laws in various climes, 
Folks are hung for various crimese— 
The aged and the youth ; 
Although my whole ne'er spoke with te 
Its fate is always to be hung, > 
To make it tell the truth. 
GAH 





REBUS. #@ “a 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING rogy. " 
My Arstisariverof Russia, —_ . 
My second’s a town in Niphioh ; 
My third isa river of Prussia, “"*, 
My fowrth’s a town in Ceylon. . 
My f/th a town in Hindoostan, a 
A tropic it’s just below ; 
My sixth a town in Yucatan, 
A seaport is you know 
The initials of these from bottom t@ top, 
W ill form the name of a ScottishLech. 


‘+ 





RIDDLE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
I am composed of 6 letters 
Omit my 1, 4, 6, and I am what we all do. 
Omit my 2, 6, and i am a word of command. 
Omit my 3, 4, 5, 6, and I am a personal proneun. 
Omit my 4, 6, and I am caused by fire 
Omit my 2, 4, 5, 6, and I am an interjection : 
My whole is a great blessing, and is desired by all. ; 
Warren, Vt. HARP, 





i. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. ; 


2 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Poets ii 
A, B, and C put at interest sums of money amount 
$3,485. A's rate of interest was 1-12 greater than B's, 
C'qwas 4-5 of A's and B's toyether—their yearly t 
was the same. W hat was each one’s principal ? 
Mo. QUINTILLIONS 
e: 





PROBLEM, 

WITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. : 
A ship’s ma’t, which was 51 feet long, was broken @) 
during a gale, and upon measurement it was found that. 
of the piece broken off was equal to X of the piece 
ing. Required the length of piece broken off, and th 
length of piece standing ? J. A. A.) 
Newport, Ky. 





CONUNDRUMS. : 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Pos 

BY NED. 
(7 Why is a man not asleep like the 
Irish funeral’. Ans —Because he is awake. 
107" What rod was most feared by 
old? Ans.—He-rod 
(9 What kind of case ‘s dimiiked 
Dis- ease - 

[yr What kind of Capengambes' to 
Fe we 
New York 
ANAGRAMS, 

WRITTEN FOR TAK SATURDAR 
Ten tea Pots, 5. Be love spin, 
Beat in prayer, 6.8 ware, 
Real oul, ? 12 naisdive, 
Comical trade, . 


Dorset, Ill 


alt 





ANSWERS TO KIDDLES : 
ORIENTAL ENIGMA—-Lolla Regi 
Moore. BIBLICAL ENIGMA—* Qpem 
than secret love’’ MISCELLAN) 

Old Ironsides, America’s Chanspt 

GRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Pipe & 

RADE—Pump-kin. CHARADE— 

DLE—W heat ARITHMETICAL 

hours. PROBLEM—114 acces 12 perches, 7 
ee ie 

Unctw Tony ar 4 Discount.—. A lady, w 

kindness to animals amounts a tea 





was one day sadly annoyed by a -bottle 


three feet wide and of a convenient length, to | sian peasant is supposed to pass the only happy Calling her maid, she bade her cateh the fy, 


period of his life: that of bis dozing slumbers, | without hurting it, put it outeof the w 
And it is positively —I have heard it from all! Seeing the girl hesitate to raise the sash, she 


| sorta of differently actuated informants, hundreds 
of times—a standard and deeply-rcoted impres. 
i sicn or superstition with the moujik, call it which 
you will, that while he is in dreamland, he really 
walks and talks, and eats and drinks, and loves, 
and is free, and enjoys himself; and that his 
waking life—the life in which he is kicked, and 
pinched, and flogged, and not paid—is only an 
ugly nightmare, which God in his mercy will dis- 
pel some day.—F. Sala. 











quired the cause, 
«Why, madam, it rains so very hardy 
swered the mischievous creature. 2 


‘* True,” replied the mistress, “ put the 
thing in the other room.”’ 


Co” Tas Brewseyr or tus Sxr.—A 
cousin remarking to a metropolitan friend 
a storm was brewing, the cockney said thai 
supposed the storm would be an ’ail-slorme J. 
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W245, 17,5. 12.2, fe a wealthy ang 





